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"The officers ana members of the Society of the Anti- 
quarians of the Art Institute take this opportunity of 
expressing their deep obligations to Mr, Charles M. 
Ffoulke^ of Washington^ D. C., for the loan of the 
magnificent collection of tapestries described zn the fol- 
lowing pages, 

Fo the enlightened generosity of this distinguished 
collector, the Antiquarians, the Art Institute and the 
art-losing public of Chicago owe the opportunity of 
seeing these rare examples of Textile Art, 


Chicago, Ja?iuary i, i8g6. 


List of the Tapestries 


T\ver,ry-three of the tapestries here exhibited, constituting 
the Series CorjStanti n e, Chateau Series, Series Moses, Series 
Judith and Series Diana, are from the famous collection of the 
Barberirii Palace in Rome, of which a description will be found 
upon page t6. 


Series Constantine the Great. 6 tapestries. 


I. 


2 . 


3 ’ 

4 * 

5 * 

6 . 


Constantine slaying a lion in gladiatorial combat. — 
Romanelli or Cortona, t- j - 

r or description, see pp. 15, 24. 


Constantine contemplating the flaming cross in the 
skv. — Romanelli. t- ^ 

for description, see pp. 15, 25. 


Constantine destroying idols and replacing them with 
Christian statues. — Cortona. 

For description, see pp. 15, 26. 


X a\’al battle between the fleets of Constantine and 
Licinius in the Bosphorus. — Charles Neapolitan. 

For description, see pp. 15, 26. 


Constantine burning the creed of the Arians at 

Nicaea. — Romanelli. _ , . 

r or description, see pp. 15, 27. 


Constantine superintending the construction of Con- 
stantinople. — Rubens, t:. . . □ 

^ r or description, see pp, 15, 20. 


Series Chateau and Garden Scenes, 4 tapes- 
tries. 


8 . 


Arbor in two sections supported on eight caryatides. 

For description, see pp. 30, 32. 

Arbor in parts of three sections supported on four 

caryatides. -tr ^ ^ ^ 

^ r or description, see pp. 30, 32. 
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g. Arbor in one section on ioni' ciiryiitides. 

r'or cluscri [)1 ion , sue pj). 3' ? 33- 

10. Arbor in one section suppoiletl on eight caryatides. 

l''or duscripLion, see pp. 3a, 34. 


Series Events in the l.ifc of Moses. i 
l;ipc.stry. 

II. Moses aiul Ins vvile^ '/ip|)( )i iilg taking care of the 
lambs ol liis Liiln-i iii-law, |c(liro's Hoc'k. 

r'ot ( I use I i pt ioi I, sue je 36. 


Series Jiiclilh aiul I I oinlernes, 5 tapestries. 

% 

12. King Ncbiu li.nliuv /.ii sends I lolofernes, the Chief 

Capt.iin ol lus ;iiin\., ;ip:iinst Israel. 

I ’oi' dusuriplion, sec pp. 38, 47, 49. 

13. Achioig (lie le.iilei ol 1 lu‘ Ammonites, while expound- 

ing the povvei ol (lu‘ ( Jod of Israel, is arrested by 

order ol llololeines. , ... - 

r or ilusci iption see pp. 38, 47, 50 

14. Not exhibited. In I'loient'c. 

r'or dusrription, see pp. 38, 47, 50. 


15. fiitlith .iii;i\s heis(ll in garments of gladness in 

order thiit sIk' m;iv bee lU'tlmlia from destruction. 

I ''01' dusc I i pt i on , sue pp. 38, .| 8, 

16. Juditli, in the guis(‘ (d ii lugitivcg cunningly deceives 

Holoternes, and pioiniscs him victory. 

l''oi desui‘i[>l ion sec pp. 38, 48, 51. 

17. Holofernes, while diunken, is deprived of his head 

by Judith, who thus saves Israel. 

l'\>r description, see pp. 38, ^8, 53. 

18. 19. Not exhibited. In Floretice. 

For description, see pp, 38, 48, 54. 
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Series f)i;iiia. 

7 tapestries. 

20. 

Diana strin^iiio- her bow. 

For description, sec pp. 65, 74. 

21 . 

of Diana. 

For description, see pp. 65, 75. 

22 . 

Diajia wounds a satyr. 

For description, see pp. 65, 76. 

23- 

Woman nursing a child. 

For description, see pp. 65, 77. 

24. 

Two women fleeing from 

a dragon. 

For description, see pp. 65, 78. 

25. 

Warrior killing a dragon. 

For description, see pp. 65, 79. 

26. 

Man and woman walking 

in a garden. 

For description, see pp. 65, 80. 


l<'lc:iiii.sh Renais.sance Tapestries. 4 . 

27. 

Millniry Scents 

Vov description, see pp. 82, 83. 

28. 

Man attacking a sea lion, 

landscape, luinting scenes, 


etc. 

For description, see pp, 82, 84. 

29. 

Battle scene. 

For description, see pp. 82, 84. 

SO- 

Landscape and Figures. 

For description, see pp. 82, 85. 


Achilles Series. 

2 tapestries. 

S'- 

Sacriilcial Cci emony . 

For description, see p. 87. 

32 - 

A Royal Pei'sonagc and other figures. 

For description, see p. 87. 
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Series Meleager and Atalanta. 2 tapestries. 

3 ^ 111 r loi c'lK'c, photograph only exhibited. 

For description, see pp. 90, 94. 

vl- atiacks aiul kills his uncles. 

description, see pp. 90, 9^. 

, Alilnra, (he modici' ol Meleager, thrusts the fatal 

ha ml into ( he file. , , , . . 

I'or d(‘scri [>l ion, sec pp. 90, 95. 


Various 'ra[)eslries. 6, 

pe (^ue<-n C'leopalia summoiual liefoi'c Augustus Caesar. 

Kor description, i^ec p. 97. 

\y . I h(‘ ( '( ii Ol la I K in ol a Rme;. , 

^ V or description, see p. 98. 

pS, Kiiip, Solomoig st'aLca! 011 his Throne, crowns the 

( )ueeu of Sheba. . 

^ r or description, see p. 98. 


pp llatth' Scene in King Solomon's time. 

For description, see p. 98. 

p) C’aiiin'al Sc (aie m Venice. , . . 

r or description, sec p. 99. 

I I . I h ( ' 1 o 1 1 e I o I Venus. , . , . . 

I' or descripl 1011, sec p. 99. 


Monograph on the Series Constantine 
the Great. 

Composed of Six Tapestries. 


Title, Signature, Author of Cartoon and Size 
of each Tapestry. 

No. I. — Constantine slaying a lion in gladiatorial combat. 

Signed lAC. D. L. RIV. Cartoon attributed by some 
to Romanelli and by others to Cartona. Height i6 
feet. Width 9 feet 6 inches. 

No. 2. — Constantine contemplating the flaming cross in 
the sky. 

Signed lAC. D. RIV. Cartoon painted by Romanelli. 
Height 16 feet. Width ii feet 3 inches. 

No. 3. — Constantine destroying idols and replacing them 
with Christian statues. 

Sicrned lAC. D. L. RIV. Cartoon painted by Cortona 
\nd still preserved in the Barberini Palace. Height 
15 feet 10 inches. Width 12 feet 2 inches. 

No. 4. Naval battle between the fleets of Constantine 

and Licinius in the Bosphorus. 

Signed lAC. D. L. RIV. Cartoon painted by Charles 
Neapolitan, pupil of Romanelli, and still preserved 
in the Barberini Palace. Height 16 feet 4 inches. 
Length 23 feet. 

No. 5. Constantine burning the Creed of the Arians at 

Nicaea. 

Sic^ned lAC. D. L. RIV. Cartoon painted by Roman- 
”elli and still preserved in the Barberini Palace- 
Height i;. feet 10 inches, Width 14 feet lO inches. 

N;-t. fi. Cor- 'tan tine superintending the construction of 

ConstaiKinopie. 

Sia-ned in bottom aalon and in right-hand galon. Car- 
toon pain ted by Rubens. Height 15 feet 10 inches. 
Width 15 feet 7 inches. 
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1 I istory of Subjects. 

^ “M.Miiiinr (he ( Irciit WAS borji about 274 A.D. and 
th< III ', I ( III isd.iii emperor of Rome. His majestic 

I'" I"' ''Hti.iee ,111(1 ('ommanding abilities made 

I ’I'' "I ll" and a da ngc‘ia)iis rival to the 

I' t)'iiiii|' etM|i( lut',^ l*eluie Ins ;i(‘eession to the purple. 

tiiaidi 1 he (iillnwcd (he example of many (Jther 

nnide', and 'anaial iMiipiaols^ who fougllt with 
wild luMMs and jdadiaiois m (he .iinphiilK-ad'es before 
(h on sa I ids ( >1 a ppla 1 idi ii}' speta a ( 01 s. 

I It' '"‘11 1 i^'d 'be daughter of' the loiiperor iVlaximian, 
about ^;0 7 A.I).^ I)ii( soon l)eeamc embroiled in a war with 
his august fatlier-m-law, which ended in the latter’s defeat 
and death. I here were six Emperors of the Roman 
world at this era, but Constantine determined to reign 
supreme and alone. In 312 A.D. he fought a great battle 
near Rome with the Emperor Maxentius, in which this 
rival was overwhelmed and slain. He then entered the 
Kteriial City, disbanded the Praetorian guards, destroyed 
thvn ( limp, and assumed the title of “ Pontifex iVlaximus.” 
It vvasdniin)» (hisvv.n tha( (he (tadi(i(mal miracle occurred, 
u'liK h vv.ts (he icpnlcd cause td Ins conversion to Cdiristian- 
A llainni!' ( ki.ss appeared Ik his inspii’ed vision, in the 
‘ii noonday, winch, according lo fmsebius, bore the 
nmtio, hoc signo vinces,” i.c., “By this sign thou 

sh,il( coiKpicr.” In conspicuous obedience to the imputed 
(ommand of (hxl, he then embraced Christianity, 

his conversion to his troops, exhibited them the 

Eahanim, de(’larcd that this prophetic standard created him 
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\ u cj-ru-tit of (^od on earth, and predicted that under it he 
u'Mtild I{'ad tlicni lo t'oiuiiiuous victories. 

Some aii( hoi ii les assunic that he never became a 
^ III isi ian ai lieaii, and insist that the legendary conversion 
wi’ aek iiM\\ h-dj'rd solely to convince his soldiers that his 
aim-, would ( lirnc'eloi th be invincible. Although they may 
<[111 a loll w hciiier he was sincere or not, since he made no 
' d'lK i(» suppress pagan worship, yet it is certain that he 
la\ored the Christians openly, personally aided in the 
<leal ruction of idols and other emblems of the heathen deities, 
and I'eeogni'/cd the Christian religion as that of the state. 

In yi.} A.D. he routed near Adrianople, the Emperor 
l/i(’lnlus, who was then tlic sole survivor of the several 
I'anpt'i’ors, vvlio originally divided the sovereignty of the 
ICiiiian wan Id \vi(h liini. He personally laid siege to 
I b ' 'll' mill, and (ndt iaal his eldest soil, Crispus, to force 
'h' I h ll('‘,p(ut(. I he lallei, after a terrible naval struggle 
wlih li la (rd t\vi» ila\s, dclealed Amandus tiu' Admiral of 
I at mill', . 1 /..1 1 11 1 II m suiicndered, Constantine crossed 

mill Asm, desiin\(d ilie aini\ ol his iival at Scutari, put 
hnii to dealh, and al Iasi iiiled the Eoman Empire alone, 
lie seeuiady establlslu-d his power and authority by wise 
and enlightened kingcraft, and passed the remainder of his 
reign in undisturbed tranquility. 

1 li 325 A . D. he convoked the celebrated religious 
eouiieil at Nicasa, as he declared, “to establish throughout 
his dominions some one definite and complete form of 
leliyjoiis wairship,” and presided at the first meeting. 
A 1)011 1 3Q0 Ihshops assembled, who, after prolonged, acri- 
monious, and violent discussions, settled upon a creed 
which stands to this day, as the only “ Catholic ” 


or ecu- 
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tiicnical one ever discussed and adopted by the representa- 
tives of the universal Church, The Arian party made a 
bold defense of their opinions, and unsuccessfully endeav- 
ored to submit and impose their draft of a creed upon the 
council, but it was torn into pieces and burned. 

Li 328 A. D., he transferred his court to Byzantium, 
made that city the capital of the Roman Empire, and 
changed its name to Constantinople. He gave much per- 
sonal attention, during several subsequent years, to enlarg- 
ing, beautifying, and fortifying his beloved city, and died in 
337 A. D., dividing the sovereignty of the Roman world 
between his three sons. 

Origin, History and Importance of the Series. 

Five of these tapestries issued from the ateliers estab- 
lished in Rome by Cardinal Francois Barberini under the 
aegis of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII, and one was woven 
in the Gobelins during the reign of Louis XIII of France. 
The Cardinal was for some years Papal Legate at the 
French Court, and during that period became so enraptured 
with the magnificent tapestries which decorated the Palaces 
of her Monarch, with those which King Louis XIII pre- 
sented him, and with those which he bought personally, 
that upon his return to Rome he founded in that city a 
manufactory of them, in order that the Barberini Palace 
and the Vatican might also be liberally adorned with 
them. He appointed Jacques de la Riviere, Superinten- 
dent, and Jean Fran<;ois Romanelli, Purveyor of cartoons. 
They began work about the year 1633, were compelled to 
close the establishment upon the death of Pope Urban 
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VIII and tin; h;i ni .limcni ul lih. i icplu^ vvs^ :iM(i wci'c unable 
to re-opeji n imiil .iliuni die \ ciir idf)0. I'i\'r of the 
tapestries in .1 lu wme wiocii tliciein belort' the ban- 

ishment oT ilin l(Minil<'i, ,111(1 luMi l1u‘ signature of Jacques 
de la l<l\neie. d'\\<i ol ihe cartoons were certainly painted 
by IfoniiiiuHq one by Ridicjis, one by Cortona, one by 
Nc'apoliiaiq aiui the authorship of the remaining one is 
alU'ibuLc-d by some to Romanelli and by others to Cortona. 
'The writer has examined all three of the cartoons, which 
are now in the Barberini Palace, and has written biograph- 
ical sketches of dc la Riviere and Romanelli for the pur- 
pose of de moil strati ng, among other things, the artistic and 
historic Importance of the tapestries woven under them in 
tlic Ikirberinl Ateliers. 

In order to prove the high position in the art world 
occupied by the sixth tapestry in this series, he inserts the 
following statements. On page 249 of Tapisserie” 

by Eugene Mimtz, there is an illustration of a tapestry 
representing oiu' of the batlU's of Conslantine, which was 
woven about the beginning of the seventeentli century 
after a cartoon by Rubens, and is now preserved in the 
Garde-Meuble Iji Pails. 

In the Histoire de la tappisserie depuis le moyen age 
jusqu'a nos jours'" by Jules Guiffrey, it is declared on 
page 297, that the cartoons for the History of Constantine 
by Rubens were interpreted into tapestries at the first man- 
ufactory of the Gobelins; on page 301, that parts of two 
series, woven under de la Planche and de Comans, were 
inventoried in 1663 amongst the royal tapestries belonging 
to Louis XIV ; and on page 327 that all three suites rank 
with the series Artemisia in importance and are more val- 
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it.iMr iui rsliciil l\' lli;m the history of Vulcan, a celebrated 
jihidiKiioa ()( tile Mo It lake Atelier. 

Ill ihv “ lliiloiri’ (le Li Taphserie en France’’^ by Jules 
( MiiJirioy tiu’ic IS an illustration representing the same 
b.tnh‘ nl t 'nii'O. inline ili:U is lein'csented as heretofore 
mcMfiiineij III I’nivi'iK* M 1 1 nt'/f s “ TapisserieA 

ihi- led li i|o a \' ni'(' i cpi nd i ic'tlons of the best of 
I he dei niarivi' les in the t turde-Meuble at Paris, as 

la’lnlril \\y (hii(Ii;imI, (heir i.s niie li ‘ |) I ( ‘S(‘ 11 1 1 111^ “ T'hc 

I/abainin ” a(i(*i Rnlien;. I hr. (apra(i\, as i(s Mile indi- 
cates, ladongs l() llu^ st'i'ics ( '< n isi a 1 1 1 n ic. Ils border is 
exactly like that o| the sisili iapesii\ of ilu' sei’ies which 
is tlu‘ subject (d (his monograph, with tlu' (‘xi'eption that 
the lateral cartoiicluss in tlu' last named enclose the arms of 
h ratice atid Navarixg and in the first named the monogram 
of de Comans, who was associated with de la Planche in 
the superintendency of the first manufactory of the Gobelins. 

On page 298 of ^^Inventaire du Mohilier de la Cou- 
ronne sous Louis XIV^^ by Jules Guiffrey, there is the 
following description, translated by the writer, of four tap- 
c'stiic's b(donging to the scries Constantine now in the 
( la I de '.\ b’Mibh' in Paris: “Series of tapc'stries of silk and 
wo(d i(die\'ed 111 i,n>ld, wov'cn in Paiis in (he mamilactory 
‘d (he (lobelniN, 1 e pi esc n ( 1 nr, the ilistoiy <d ( ’onslantinc, 
• ifier the designs (d Puhens, eiicompassed by a border in 
the lour corners <d whic h aic- heads cik'Iosc'cI in cartouches, 
III I he top a monogram composed of a P and an X 
ca'ossc'd, ^ '■ and in the bottom an eagle which car- 

I i(‘s away an serpent.’’ 

I he* wiiter has erxamined, by the kind assistance of 
Ml. Williamson, Conservateiii' of the National Garde- 
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Meuble, almost all the tapestries belonging to the French 
government which interpret episodes in the life of Constan- 
tine the Great, and the lesults of this examination, joined 
with the quotations from the works of Guiffrey, and the 
comparison of the illustiation of the sixth tapestry of this 
series with the illustrations of those heretofore designated, 
convince him that it was woven in the first manufactory 
of the Gobelins by de la Planche or de Comans after a 
cartoon by Rubens. 

On pages 72 to 77 of the MSS. XLVIII in Vol. 141, 
preserved in the Barberini Library, there is, among other 
things, the following statement, which the Chevalier 
Zenuti of Florence copied for the writer, and of which the 
latter inserts below a verbatim translation : 

“ Account given by the learned Luca Holstenio of the 
Barberini tapestries with prices, commencing with those 
which include the history of Constantine the Great, Arte- 
inesia, J^Inaltlo, Diana, etc., presented by the most Chris- 
tian Kijig, Louis Xfll of France, to Cardinal Barberini, 
Legate to France, 1625.” 

Holstenio records further oji in the same MSS. the 
titles of all seven of the pieces included in the series Con- 
stantine the Great, presented the Cardinal by the King, as 
above mentioned, and among them appears that of the 
sixth piece described in this paper, which proves that it is 
entitled to rank with the most historically important tapes- 
tries in existence. He also names the subjects of the five 
pieces bclojiging to the same series, which issued as hereto- 
foj e stated from the Barberini Ateliers, and which were 
woven by order of the Cardinal more thoroughly to illus- 
trate the history of Constantine the Great, He was not 
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h,i|t|)\\, however, In the titles he gave the last named, as he 
iiMoiiceil\' rt'iui the subjects of most of them. 

IrufM'iu' Mu 111/,, C'onservateur of the Library and 
AithivcN 111 ilu' Ihaux Arts at Paris, and the author of 
'.ciii'i.iol woiks on tajicstry, published in 1874 
'"I'liMi , rMi.ni'. Iioiii (he iiCoi'c'said MSS. in the Revue 
' Sv>nfi\ S,ir>n!ie\f t, I h Senes, Vol. VII, pp. 504 tO 
S-'U iiel '^i.iied III he. piet.n i' (h,ii in inldition to those he 
‘ 'ipied ih(ue e\i',e, in (lie 1 J.i 1 1 k.m 1 1 1 1 lnbi;ii'\' other docu- 
meiils v\'liu h eoiiijin (h(‘ d(‘M iiplioii o(’ (he (iobelins given 
f •n'(iin;il leirbenni by Poms Xlll uiul ihe (lobehns on 
sale wliich w('ix' ollered liim.’' It v\'as (I'om (hes(' “other 
documents” tliat tlu‘ Cdu'yaliei’ Zenuti made the c'xtract 
hereinbefore translated and intioduced. 

All the tapestries composing the scries described in this 
paper are enriched with gold and silver threads, and were 
bought in the Bai-berini Palace without the assistance of 
any intermediary. They are absolutely virgin specimens 
of antique textile art, have not had their colors touched up 
nor renewed in any fashion, have not been submitted to 
any alteration nor cutting whatever, and are conse(|ucntl v 
III all icspecls, e\(a;p(,ing some trifling rt'pairs, exaclly in 
(lu'ii oMpiii.il Condil ion, as d(di\'en‘d (I’om (h(‘ Papal Ate- 
bi-is o( fliPaiiXMli and (he Koval A (cl iers of' Pouis X L 1 1. 

It IS bill jiisi ih.ii ihrsc unusual and impoi’tant advan- 
(ai’cs should b<‘ noted, liecause so many of the tapestries 
odcicd (or sale in Purope have been darned or patched 
insirad of rejiaired after the manner they were originally 
woven, or their colors liave been renovated by the applica- 
tion of paint, or theii- <jriginal borders have been removed 
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and replaced by modern ones far less ornate in design and 
far more ordinary in cxcclilIoii. 

Xhe consent of the Italian Government to the exporta- 
tion of the celebrated ilarberini tapestries was obtained by 
the powerful friends ajid connections of the Princesses 
Barberini, and could not have been secured by any foreigner. 
The experts chosen by the Italian Minister of Public In- 
struction declared every tapestry in the collection to be an 
antique work of art. Consequently the tax of twenty per 
cent ad valorem which is levied by the Italian Govern- 
ment on all antique works of art it allows to leave Rome, 
had to be paid on all of them. It was also necessary to 
have the official seal of the Minister above mentioned 
affixed to every one in proof of this payment and of the 
permissioji to export them. If shipped without these seals 
they would have been stopped at the frontier by the Cus- 
tom House authorities, not allowed to leave Italy, and the 
iJitcrested [laities would have been subjected to fine and 
imprisonment. 

All the principal newspapers of the kingdom published 
an account of their sale, several bewailed the nation’s loss 
in sorrowful and indignant language, and some demanded 
that the Government should reprimand and dismiss the offi- 
cials who had permitted their exportation. The excite- 
ment caused by these publications, and by the speech of 
Prince Odescalchi in the Italian Senate, censuring the 
Minister of Public Instruction, decided the purchaser to 
submit them for increased safety to the National experts of 
the Royal Galleries of the Uffizi at Florence, who agreed, 
upon the payment of an additional tax of one per cent ad 
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v.ilorrm, to identify them as having already paid the export 
Lax heretofore mentioned, and to attach the seal ot said 
<nillei ics to cverv one in confirmation of such identification 
and payment. C\)nse<]iiently each tapestry bears two seals. 

\\) sum up tlu'v all possess great historic value, since 
they have belonged for about 250 years to the Barberini or 
Rome they all rank ifigh arlistically since they were woven 
by emiiu'iiL m.isl er-wea v ei's afLer ('artoons by celebrated 
artists, and were rated as aiitupu' objects of art, SLLbJect to 
export tax. Noneoflhem have ever been mutilaled in any 
way, and all are among llie most important and vahialde 
XVI anti XVII century tapestries m existence. 

Description of the Borders. 

In the centre of the top border of all six of these tapes- 
tries is a rose cartouch, which encloses a medallion of 
flowers encircling the letters PX in gold. In the same posi- 
tion In all the bottom borders is a similarly shaded cartouch 
which encloses, in five, two branches of laurel upon a gold 
ground, ;md in the sixth, an eagle with spreading wings 
carrying a sciptmt in its beak. 

d'o the riyjit and Ich o(^ tlu^ ct'iural decorations, in the 
top borders, ai’c luiiudics ok palm sprigs and Rowers, and 
i'lcautiful cornucopias of fruits, flt)wc'rs, and leaves, all 
gracefully intertwined with blue scarfs having knotted and 
tasseled ends. No side borders were ever woven on the 
first tapestry, and its top border and that of the fifth, are 
enriched, in excess of the others, with the busts of sphinxes. 
In each of the four corners, of five, is a polychrome car- 
touch, two of which enclose heads of men, and two, heads 
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of wonieiT, the liittcT wiih st.'i'[)cnts twined ^ibout them. 
"I'here is also a polv t li rome ( artoueli in the centre of all 
the lateral borders^ v\'hit'h encloses an escuLcheem emblaz- 
oned in eight o( said lioialers, with a golden liarberini bee 
upon a blue ground, cauai'cled by two sprigs of laurel, and 
in two of said borders, with the fleur-dc-hs of h ranee on 
the sinister side and with the arms of Navarre on tne dex- 
ter, botli encircled by the collar of the royal French order 
of the Holy Spirit, with its pendant cross. The Princely 
crown of the Barberini rests upon the top of each of the 
lateral cartouches in four of the tapestries, and the Royal 
crown of France upon each of those in one. h rom the 
centre of all of these crowns spring two palm branches, 
tied with blue ribbons, enveloping a bouquet of flowers 
which IS susprauled by i ibbons from the decoration in the 
upper corners. P>encath these cartouches hang, tied to- 
gether b\ blue ribbons and interwoven with gold and silver 
threads, a buiKpiet of flowers, two palm branches and two 
tiaiinpc'ls. d he dark background throws out in highly ar- 
tistic ladiefall the pre\ iousl\ mentioned decorations. 1 hese 
borders are not as iieh nor as beautiful as some otheis in 
the Barberini collection, but they rank amongst the most 
important historically because they bear the crown and arms 
of the Barberini family and those of Royal France and 
Navarre. 

The crossed letters PX signify ‘■"Pax Christi,'' and appear 
on many of the tombs of' the ancient martyrs in the cata- 
combs at Rome, d'lw lirst letter in the Greek word for 
Christ is X, c:onse(pientl V Christmas is olten written Xmas, 
and ''Peace in Chilst ’’ PX with the letters superimposed 
on each other. 
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Description and Prominent Artistic Merits 
o( Ivach Tapestry. 

T_ he ills!; niu- ii(;\'rr had any lateral borders, having 
been wowai ni'iginally foi- a narrow space like that be- 
tween iv\'o windows. 1 1 rcpi'cstaits C.'onstaiulne slaying a 
lion In single coiidsig 1)\' plunging his sword ihi'ough its 
mouth and iM'ck^ ni an aisuia betort' (he tg'cs of sonu‘ ex- 
cited soldiers. Mis ligure is (he einbodiinenl o( courage, 
power and en('ig\g and Ills (Sistunie is luddv ladcai with 
gold and sil^ei (linsids. Although it is cx'ideiit he realises 
the peialiMis eneounier deniands all his skill and strength, 
yet his leaiuK-s dispLe, the ulmosL confidejice in his own 
jirowess. I h(‘ hnn is magiii (ictait from its stiffened tail to 
Its sa\Mge head and jaws, and is certainly a dangerous 
antag'oiiist with its teniblc teeth and claws and powerful 
linihs ready to s[uang upon its toe. All the soldiers watch- 
ing (h(^ scene ai e gi'ouped in front of a fence, and manifest 
the d('ep(‘si interc'st in the spectacle. Every one of their 
faces is a sdulv. /\ n ai ray ol heads like thcii's must have 
been drawn Irom hie, loi' in\'entioii alone could scarcely 
have attained such e.vcellcnei'. In tlu' ba(*kgroiind tlu-rc is 
an array of tents, spears and slandaiais o( tlu‘ different 
cohorts. 

Although there is evidence of importance that the car- 
toon for this tapestry was painted by Romanelli, yet the 
writer is unable to regard it as conclusive. He questions 
it because he lands that the character, style and drawing of 
this tapestry vary materially from some in the Barberini 
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collection which are, unquestionably, after cartoons by 
Romanelli, and from those frescoes in the Louvre at Paris 
which are undoubtedly by his hand. Compare the head of 
Constantine in this piece with the heads of the same 
Monarch after Romanelli in those representing the Vision 
of the Cross in the sky, and the Emperor burning the 
Creed of the Arians, and you will doubt the same artist 
originated all three of them. Compare it with the one 
after Cortona in the tapestry representing Constantine de- 
stroying idols, and you will recognize the same hand prob- 
ably painted both of them, although the body of the Em- 
peror bears a strong resemblance to some of Romanelli's 
productions. Compare the faces of the excited soldiers 
with some of the well known works by Cortona, and you 
will believe that he painted the cartoon for them. In 
addition Romanelli preferred classical to gladiatorial sub- 
jects, religious fervor to martial frenzy, and mental graces 
to physical prowess. 

ddic second tapestry represents Constantine, crowned 
with a laurel wreath, standijig upoji an elevated platform 
and contemplating the refulgent cross in gold which blazes 
in the sky and which is evidently invisible to the soldiers 
about him, since they are completely absorbed in his words 
and actions and show neither excitement nor alarm. Both 
loyalty and devotion are strongly imprinted upon their fea- 
tures, which are unfortunately somewhat faded by the 
ravages of time. The face of Constantine is positively 
beautiful, and wears aji inspired expression as he gazes far 
beyojid the soldiers grouped around him and apparently 
peers into futurity. His superb costume is richly inter- 
woven with gold and silver threads, but scarcely excels in 
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m;ij 4 iii lic'c-nce thiit of the officer in the foreground. All 
four of the heucls in full view are capitally iiiterp reted. 
'riu' Cl 'OSS looks as if wcjven entirely in gold, and its hril- 
li:mi iMv's [1 1 unii i)at(‘ the sky in all directions. 

'I he I 111 I (I liipcstrv^ reiii-cscnts Constantine, crowned 
wiili I.nirel, r('pl;ici ;i (kuhi'oiu'd idol, in a heathen 
irin|)h‘, with ilu' s(M(ue of' a Christian prelate. It is 
doiihlliil if ('oi'loii:i ('\’(’r pi'odiK'ed am/ heads in oils, and 
he eisMiud iiiiine woiidciiul p;i i nt i which excel in artis- 
lic exccllcma- [h:ii ol (lu‘ gi‘C;i( I'anpcisa* in this l;ipc‘stry 
uiid ihosc' (d th(‘ two [ii'u:s(s in liis suite. ! he Monnreh 
is also ;it tended hy an acol\lc he; i ring a hug<' cross, uiul liy 
two sr iantors vvdio csi lad 1 1 1 1 y place, under his guidance', tlu' 
image of ;i (.’iilholu' prelate' olle’iing benediction, upon the 
[H'ele'stal from which a |i;igaii elcity has been deposed. 
Ca)nstaiUine shows his derision e)f the power ascribed to 
ide)ls by placing his foot upon a piece of the one lying 
broken upon the floor. fL'hc admirable architecture, the 
graceful lamps, the toiling servitors, the remarkable fea- 
tures of Constantine and the priests who attend him, 
their well jn-oportiotied figures, their magnificent costumes 
I'ichly interw/tveii with gold and silver tlnt'ads, and the 
idealisti(' ini erpia'tation ol tiu' ('omposil ion, (ombiiu.' to 
rcjuK'r this oiu' ol llu' most imporimil tapestiic's m the 
Harberini collection. 

The fourth tapestry i'e[iresents the tx'lebiatetl naval 
battle in the Bosphorus between tlie fleets of Constantine, 
under the command of his son Crispus, and that of 
Licinius, under Admiral Amandus. All the standards of 
Constantine are crowned with the cross. The prows of 
the ships are decorated with the heads of wild beasts, those 
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of Constantine with heads of boars, ajid those of Licinius 
with heads of lions. Roth Ch'ispus ajul Amandus display 
the eagle because both arc in command of Roman soldiers 
fighting for the supremacy of their respective Emperors. 
It is a powci'ful illustration of a terrific struggle, and 
cleaj ly portrays the sublime courage of the ancient Romans, 
no matter in what perilous positions the fortunes of war 
placed them. In proof of which examine the features of 
the three men who have quit a sinking ship and boldly 
swim towards their adversaries upon an uninjured one. 
They realize they are dreadfully overmatched by those 
awaiting them, but they do not hesitate to accept the risks 
of fighting under such fearful odds. Every face is a 
masterpiece in which one can clearlv read the emotions 
which animate its owjier. The Admiral has given up the 
struggle, as tlie despair in his features and in his gestures 
amply testiiies. All the soldiers are superb specimens of 
fighting material, strong, athletic, well proportioned and 
full of vigor, ddieir terrible contest has been so ably 
interpreted that we almost heai' the clang of their arms and 
their hoarse shouts ot victory and defiance. 

Every part has been well conceived and developed, 
beginning with the superb costumes of gold and silver 
threads, taking in turn the agitated water, the rolling 
smoke, the rising, falling or sinking ships, and ending with 
the drowning and fighting warriors. It is a magnificent 
tapestry, a chef d’oeuvre of Roman textile art worthy of a 
promijicjit place in any museum in the world. 

Idle fifth tapestry represents Constantine burning the 
Creed of the Arians at Nicaea. He thrusts it into a fire 
glowing upon a brazier held by a kneeling servitor. He is 
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rrowncd with laurel, and wears a mantle, richly decorated 
will) itold, over a costume interwoven with sdver. His 
hyuic is majestic, hut his pensive face lacks strength. All 
ilu: oiliei' personage's are powerfully drawn and then cos- 
I II MU'S art' heavily thai'gcd with and silver thieads, 

'I'luar lac('s iik- mirrors, and w^ith tlieir gestures clearly por- 
ii;iy ilu' enuiiioiis ('( n 1 1 , rol 1 1 1 ig ihc'in. C^ynical humility, 
('( IMS 1 ra 1 1 :e( I aiiuer, rapl ih'v'olioii, gratilied ambition, devmut 
(lijiikritliK'ss, ami calm eoi 1 1 ei it m ('iit, ('an he read on their 
countenance's m tlie afove ordin', lieginnmg with tlie ('owled 
monk and swe'cpmg I'oiind (lie (oregi'oiind to the' 1 U'laU' 
IR'\( idle Itmpei'or, I lu' marbles in llu' aredute'CUii al liack- 
ground havu' hee'ii bean I i (ai 1 1 v I'eptod ucetl, and the colors in 
tlu' ('ostumes skiUiilIv liarmoni/a'd. 1 he whole tapcstiv 
would laiiik as a masterpiece it Constantine’s face had moie 
character and if the flesh tints of all the personages had 
not lost much more trom the ravages of time than the 
deeper and stronger colors of their eyes and their robes. 

The sixth tapestry represents Constantine superintend- 
ing the construction of Constantinople. He is crowned 
with laurel and wears an imperial mantle interwoven wnth 
gold and silver threads. A magniheent eagle rides the air 
above' him, holding ;i laurel vvtv'alh m its beak and ( laws, 
wdiich svmbolr/a's I hat I'oriuiu', in tlu' guise ol the' pi me i- 
pal emblem of Jupiter, continually hove'i s over lier lavoi ite 
son, and is always ready to crown liim with the garland of 
victory. Behind him stands one of his suite, an attentive 
observer of the scene, and in front, the kneeling architect 
points out with a pair of compasses, on a plan held up to 
their view by a servitor, the proposed additions to the city. 
Constantine indicates, by the movement of his hand, the 
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quarter of the town in which certain work shall be done, 
and the architect, by^ pointing in the same direction, signi- 
fies that he uncleistaiKis bis monarch's instructions. To 
the left a sculptor chisels the decoration on a column, and 
further off two men pry and move certain completed pieces 
of architecture. In the background is an exquisite glimpse 
of Jly //anti urn, the sea of Marmora, and the hills along the 
Bosphorus. It is a powerful, well grouped composition. 
The four most important personages have remarkable heads 
and figures, but the artists have excelled themselves in the 
majestic pose, clear cut features, thoughtful eyes, and rich 
costume of Constantine. The grand head of the kneeling 
architect is evidently a portrait, for the eyes, beard, beetling 
brows, and earnest lace have been reproduced with such 
signal success that they must have been taken from life. 
All the colors are well preserved, even the flesh tints have 
almosi lelaiiuai their original strength. It is, in conclusion, 
a museum (apes(i'\' aiul ranks among the most cclebiatcd of 
the t ra of Louis XIll, as wouUl Iv t'xptcled horn the re- 
nowned abilities ol the ai list who paintc'd the cat toon, and 
the illustrious reputation of the establishment in which it 
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The Series Chateau and Garden 
Scenes. 

Composed of Four Tapestries. 


No. 7. — Aihoi' in lliret' sec tions., supported on eight carya- 
tides. 

I I (' i 1 1 1 I I r r I , W i ( 1 1 1 1 1 fi ‘r 1 10 i 1 u’-| k‘ s. 

No. 8 . — Ai'hor 111 pail of llircc‘ sections, supj^iorted on 
(our ea r\'at idc‘s. 

I S VViclIh I ,| fcuU; 2 i I ich es. 

No. (^.- -Aihor in onc' section, suppoiTed on four carya- 
tides. 

llt'I^hl PS fecH. WdLllli 11 feet 4 inches. 

No. 10.— Arbor in one section, supported on eight carya- 
tides. 

Height 15 feet. Width 12 feet 8 inches. 

ddu'se tapestries formerly belonged to Cardinal Antoine 
Marbeiini, (irand Prioi' of F i atice, who resided duiing the 
lattca' paid of his life' in Pans and died llitae. ()n the 
settlement of his estate tiu'v were* sc’iit to Pome and incor- 
poi ated in tiie collec tion of his family in the IFcrlicrini 
Palace, 

Each tapestry represents a chateau in the background, 
a garden in the center plan, and the families of the pro- 
prietors amusing themselves in several ways beneath or 
near huge arbors in the foreground. The subjects were no 
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doubt inspired by tin- study of tb(‘ celcbi'atcd series now in 
the Garde Mciible at hai is, repi c'seiitino- the “ Royal 
Palaces of J^'ranceG bt'cause the compositions are of the 
same character and are developed upon similar lines, 
althoiio;h the motives are vastly different. 

It would ap[H:ai' tiiat tlie third and fourth pieces were 
woven about tlie middle of the XVII century in the 
PaLiboLirg St. Germain at Paris in the atelier of Raphael de 
la Planche, as they bear his monogram in the dexter upright 
galon and the itiitial letter of Paris and the fleur de lis of 
France in the bottom galon, which are the marks of his 
atelier. 

It is evident that the first and second pieces were 
woven about the beginning of the XVII century at 
Prusscis in the attdicr of Jacques Geubles, as they bear his 
moiiogiam in the dexter uptight galon. It is not easy to 
satishictoi dv' account tor the difference of origin in the 
first and last hall ol this series, although the presumption is 
that Vardmal I ’»a I'bei'i ni liouglit llie first and second pieces 
already niadt', and desii'ing more of the same style, ordered 
the third and f(nirth pl(‘Cc:s woven iji Paris when he was 
residing there. 

In the center of the top and bottom border is a vase of 
flowers, upon each side of which are festoons of leaves, 
flowers and fruits, reaching from the center to the corners 
and attached at both ends by reddish colored ribbons. The 
motive in each bottom corner is a vase of flowers and 
leaves, and that in each top corner a pendant bouquet of 
fruits and leaves. The principal motives of the lateral 
borders are three bouquet holders of architectural designs, 
from each of which springs a bouquet or falls a cascade of 
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leaves, flowers and fruits. The general tone of the whole 
sei'ies is delicious, soft and harmonious^ 

In the first tapestry (No. f the arbor filling the whole 
upper plan is divided into three sections supported by eight 
( ;ir\ :itid( s, six n( which ai'c female and two male, all stand- 
ing upon pcdvscils. 'I'he central opening is rounded at the 
i<*p -I lid I he oilu'T (wo form straight arches, the summits of 
.ill bnnj,; ( i owned by \':ises o( llow'ers. T here are also 
\';ises o( llowers sliindmg at (he points where tliesc arch- 
u'a\s uil(‘rset‘( each otlu'i, and where the\' |om ( lu' border. 

I he whol(‘ ('<'111 lal plan is occupied i)y a inoderatc'-si/x'd 
chateau and a (renuuidous garden laid out in I'rench style, 
ornainenied with a liandsome loLintain and partly sur- 
rounded on tin- upper side' by an exceedingly decorative 
ai bored pi-ouieiiade (’ovei'ed with vines. In the foreground 
a man and w'oman sit u|ion a sofa placed beneath the central 
arch. lie plays upon an old-fashioned guitar or mandolin 
and she listens attentively, although the dog in her lap 
apparently howls at the music. A second couple approach 
through the sinister opening walking arm in arm, and a 
hunter with falcon upon his wrist, game-bag at his side, 
and .KCompanit'd by two (logs, approaches through the 
dexter. In the; ( xti'eme front there is a peac'ot k and hen. 
lamdscaj)e background dolKal with buildings and terminat- 
ing in mountains. 'The [lersonages aiX' mainly h'lamands 
but the musical couple arc strikingly Idiglish in style and 
wear costumes of the era of Elizabeth of England, as is 
particularly manifest in the high ruffled collar of the 
woman. 

In the second tapestry (No. 8 ) the arbor filling the whole 
upper plan is supported by four caryatides, standing upon pe^ 
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destals, is covered with vines, and has tiic iigure of an eagle 
in the centre at tlu‘ top, I he liac’kground is made up of 
rolling counti‘\ , winch is ('overetl with clumps of forest or 
orchards ol li'int irees, and terminates in mountains, one 
of wihcdi is crou'iied U\* an antique looking building. The 
I idaii is occupied by a magnificent chateau, with a 
large gaiak'ii in front and on both sides, which is laid out in 
h leiich style, with parallel paths, generally separated by 
lows of hedges supported by fences, and ornamented with 
a magnificent fountain surmounted with a bronze figure. 
Thtee couples piomenade in the garden and two women 
are engaged in watering the plants and flowers. In the 
foreground a gamekeeper holds a dog in leash, the master 
and mistress of the chateau walk towards the spectator, 
and the mistic'ss raisc's her fan as if to reprimand the lovers 
scatt'd upon (he ground, for “ Rinaldo ” reclines in the lap 
o( “ Armida and plays with a dog which has placed its 
loiepavvs upon his knee. In (he immediate foreground are 
a luikcy c<K"k and heiy and a stoidv. d'lic jH'rsonages are 
IMainands, as in the pretaalmg lapi'stiy, but wear costumes 
more decidedly 1^'lemish in c haracter. 

In the third tapestry (No. 9) the arbor spanning the upper 
plan and which springs from a base supported by four carya- 
tides standing upon pedestals, is covered with grape vines. 
A huge grape vine twines around each caryatid and a vase of 
flowcis stands upon the capitals of the nearest two of them. 

I he central plan is filled by a marble palace built in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and a large garden laid out in 
hrcnch style. Upon the cornice of the palace and in the 
niches aiound the courtyard stand a number of marble 
figures. Upon the stream of water which crosses the 
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i.ipt'si ry ill liu‘ toot of the garden floats a boat with one 
invvci. lu'iieatli a canopy in the stern of the boat sit a 
l'"ol and probably the owners of the palace; and in 

I he 1)1 )\\' SI Is a (‘0111 [jer playing upon an antique musical in- 
■'f I iiiiirni . ()iiiho bank Inawc'en the stream and the palace 
'■einil a i nnplc <,1 < < )u n icrs i nic'rt'stcd in watching the gamc- 
k' ' p''i wix' Ini', laki n a lahhii from llie trap in front of 
him pi c-.r 1 1 1 i( lit (lie Lhf. In (hr (oregroiind another 
* "u 1 1 1< I , ,M ( ( MM p.i nicd h\ a d< has 1 aisrd his cross-bow to 
^dxMii a hai(' \\ hn h 1. pai(l\ (mirtMlcd in die grass on the 
Irll, I hr \\Ml("i' 111 ihr sIismiii is p( isi I i \ad y 1 1 'a l ispai’cnt, 

.tnd i('(lr(’(s (hr I'nal and i(s passrngrrs^ (hr griillrinan and 
lady upon (lu' hank, as wtdl as pari ok the ai'boig with sur- 
prising na( ui a i nrss. I hr personages arc eyidently J' lam- 
aiuls, although souk- (ould be mistaken for English and wear 
costumes closely appioaching the character of those in 
vogue durijig the reign of the great Elizabeth. 

In the fourth tapestry (No, 10) the arbor traversing 
the upper plan springs from a base supported by eight carya- 
tides standing upon pedestals, instead of four as in the 
jn'cceding tapestry, and is covered by the vines of the hunon 
instead of (lu' grape. In the background is a iiiu' old palace 
Irom whudi a hi‘oad pa(h siia'ichrs, wilh an rvrrgi\'rn wall 
upt)n bol h sides, (hiough a lariy I'l'eiic h garden, to the 
beautiful fountain ovri flowing wilh wairr lu'ar the Foi'c- 
ground. Upon this path vvadks a gardener carrying his 
tools and a courtier approacliing the gianip in the first plan. 

I lie gaialen contains a couple of small fountains and sev- 
eral evergi'ecn arches, like those in the gardens at Versailles, 
through ojic of which appear the figures of a man and 
woman. "Eo the right of the large fountain stand two 
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w(jnicn wlio scciii to be aniust'd at the nils fortunes of their 
sisiei- on its who has Inaonu' entaiiLthai in the iron net- 

vv(jik s 1 1 1 1 ( ) u I u 1 1 1 1 It and lioni wiiic'h a couitici' r'lideavors 
(<t diseiiiangle her. In tlu‘ foreground ajiothcr courtier 
k necliiif:,, is <'\ idently playing a game something like our 
ring-toss. Near him stands a gardener with uncovered head 
vvdio loans upon the pedestal of a caryatid and gazes in- 
tc'iuly towards the couple upon the opposite side of the 
fountain. In the right foreground are a couple of dogs at 
play. It may be that the whole scene in the first plan 
illustiates an ancient game. Both the courtiers are fine 
looking men, very picturesquely costumed, and are evident- 
ly P lamands, although the tapestry was woven in Paris, and 
although their costumes are scarcely pure Flemish. 


riic Series Events in the Life 
of Moses. 

^ (,| f) 1 .1 1 ic',i rics, niil)' oiu: of which is exhibited because 

I hi’ miIk'i ', Ii.u'c noi yc;i ;ii-rivctl from Kurope. 

Nn. , ,\lns,-s .Mill Ills wi((‘ /i))poi;ili luking care of the 
l.iMibs 1)1 Ills billicr Ml hiw Icthi'o’s (lock. 

I lu'sc (jpcsiMcs v\'o\'cn in llnisscls, llral'iant, 

(.liiiiMg file second h;ill ()( ilu‘ XVI t'cMfuiy and are as 
sii|Ka’l) (.‘\amplcs ol 1' lemish :irt at its a[iogec as can be 
fouiul ill any Ituropean iVIuseuni. 

I he iigures art' colossal, arc remarkable for their 
grandeur, nobility and seriousness, as well as for their life 
and movement. 

This tapestry was woven in comparatively few colors, 
all of which have grown softer and lovelier by the toning 
effects of over three centuries. The shades of color have 
Iiecn hait'hed with consummate skill, and the whole tcch- 
iikmI cxt'CiiCion li;is iieN'ci* been sui'passcd in any age. 'The 
(osiuMiesaie : ich ;is will ;is pit'l u resi pie. I'lu' borders 
aie piiM Ii(’;illy pt‘i ((aU cxainplcs o( Icxtile painling. It is 
e\ iilt'iU that tlu‘ ai tist-weaver (airly i t'vtdlcd in exhibiting 
the greatly vai'ied and niarvellt>us beauties that can be por- 
trayed in warp and woof. Every separate motive possesses 
original and individual charms and the grace and skill with 
which they have been combined proves that the weaver 
was not only master of all the mysteries and traditions of 
his own art but was a poet who could write in tissue. 

3 ^ 


Monograph Series Judith and 
Holofernes. 

Composed oi Eight Tapestries. 


History of the Subjects. 

The followine history of Judith and Holofernes has 
beeji mainlv compiled from the “ Book of Judith” as 
printed in the earlier editions of the Old Testament. 

According to this record, Judith was a beautiful Jewish 
widow and throughout all her life was a model ol piety, 
courage, and chastity. 

Holofernes was a savage instrument of the King of 
Assyria, who carried war, desolation and famine throughout 
a large extent ot God’s territory. 

Nebuchadnezzar, King of Nineveh (Assyria), sent 
envoys to “all the inhabitants of the land” commanding 
them to ioin his standards in his war against Arphaxad. 
The Ass\-nan Monarch was unknown to several ot the 
nations w'hich receiv’ed his peremptorv order, and therefore 
they lauo;hed at his mandate and treated his embassadors 
with contempt. Nebuchadjiezzar, enraged at their con- 
tumeliousness, “ swore bv his throne and his kingdom, that 
he would avenge himself by destroying all flesh that did 
not obey the commandment of his mouth.” To this end 
he summoned his officers and his nobles to whom he com- 
municated his determination, which they unanimously sup- 
ported. AVhen this council was ended, he called into his 
presence Holofernes, the chief captain of his arm\y who 
knelt before him and above whom he extended his sceptre, 
as it was a law amongst the Persians and Assyrians that 
every one summoned into the royal presence, and over 
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whom the Monarch did not extend his sceptre, should be 
put to death. The omission of the King to do this, 
whether intentional or accidental, was equivalent to a con- 
demnation of the unfortunate subject. 

The scaled oi'ders which Nebuchadnezzar delivered to 
Holoferjics began with the words, “Thus saith the great 
King, tlu: J.oul of tilt: whole earth,” ajid after commanding 
him to nivage and lay waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and destroy the inhal.iiants thereof, the monarch 
terminated with the threat, “and take thou heed, that thou 
transgress none of the tomniaiiclnients of the l>ortl.” 

Holofcrnes carried out these terrible commands with 
savage terocit\. As he approached Judea, dealing death 
and destruction everywhere, he issued the decree that he 
came “ to destroy all the gods of the land, and that all nations 
should worship Nelniehadnez/.ar only, and that all tongues 
and tribes should call upon him as God.” The children of 
Israel “ were troubled, for Jerusalem and for the temple of 
the Lord their God,” when they heard of this decree, and 
the fate of those who resisted it, but they courageously 
gathered together their warriors to fortify their villages and 
t() guard the narrow passes into the valleys of Judea. 
'Lheir resistance exciied I lolofenies to frenzy. |■■lt; sum- 
moned the “princes ol iVIoab and the c'aptains of Ammon ” 
and demanded, “ Who are these pcaiple, what is the multi- 
tude of then- army, wherein is their power and strength, 
what king is set over them, or who is captain of their 
army .? ” Achior stepped forward to enlighten him, and 
recited the history of the Jews, traced their wanderings 
with his finger upon a map, declared that “ if there be error 
in this people and they sin against their God, we shall over- 
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come them, but if there be no iniquity in their nation,” he 
advised Holofernes to pass them by “ lest their Lord defend 
them, and we become a reproach before all the world.” 

When Achior had hiiishcd, Holofernes, flaming with 
passion, demanded, “ Who art thou, Achior, who darest 
prophesy that we should not make war against Israel 
because their God will defend them, and who is God but 
Nebuchadnezzar ? ” He then ordered that Achior should 
be immediately seized, bound and delivered to the Jews, 
and thus perish with the people he presumed invincible, for 
Holofernes had doomed them to destruction. 

The next day Holofernes surrounded Bethulia, the 
first fortified city of the Jews, and took possession of the 
fountains and wells upon which the people depended for 
water. At the expiration of thirty-four days, the be- 
leagurcd citizens, having exhausted their cisterns, assem- 
bled and demaiuled that their chief, Ozias, should sur- 
render tile city t(j Holofernes. Ozias bade them keep up 
their courage lor five days longer, and if then no help came 
from the J,^oi'd he would accede to their prayers. When 
Judith heard of the demands of the people and the reply of 
Ozias, she sent for him and Chabris and Charmis, the 
ancients .of the city,” and said : O ye governors of 

Bethulia, the words ye have spoken before the people this 
day are not right, wherein you have promised to deliver the 
city to our enemies in five days, unless within these days 
the Lord turn to help us. Nay, my brethren, provoke not 
the Lord our God to anger. For if He will not help us 
within these five days, He hath power to defend us when 
He will, even every day, or to destroy us before our 
enemies. Do not bind the counsels of the Lord our God, 
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for God is not as man, that he may be threatened, neither is 
he as the son of man that he should be wavering. There- 
fore, let us wait for salvation of him, and call upon him to 
help us, and he will hear our voice if it please him,’’ And 
then she asked, “ Who are ye that have threatened God 
this day ? ” She arraigned them in forcible language and 
methaphorically showed them that their vanity, envious- 
ness, obstinat ys seK-sudieiency and cupitlitv-, outweighed in 
the scales their Innioig llu'ir reliance upon the justice of 
God, their hope in liim, and their (aith m tludr religion. 
Continuing she said: ‘‘‘‘ hOr it we be taktai, so all Judea 
shall lie waste, and our sanctuary sliall be spoiled, and he 
will require the profanation thereof at our mouth. And 
the slaughter of our brethreji and the captivity of the coun- 
try and the desolation of our inheritance will he turn upon 
our heads among the Cientiles, wheresoever we shall be in 
bondage, and we shall be an offence and a reproach to all 
them that possess us. For our servitude shall not be 
directed to favor, but the Lord our God shall turn it to 
dishonor. Now, therefore, O brethren ! let us show an 
exemple to our brethren, because their hearts depend upon 
us, and the sanctuary and tlie house and the altai' rest upon 
us. Aloi'eover, lei; us give thanks to the f^ord oui' (jod, 
which trieth us, evtii as he did tiiif lathers. for he hath 
not tried us in the fire as he did tluan, lor the c'xamination 
of their hearts, neither hath he taken vengeance on us, 
but the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him, 
to admonish him.” 

Ozias, Chabris and Charmis replied, “ there is none to 
gainsay thy wisdom, all the people know thy understanding, 
but the oath we have taken we will not break, therefore 
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pray thou that the Lord will send rain to fill our cisterns.” 
To which Judith answered, I will do a thing which shall 
go throughout all generations to the children of our nation, 
stand ye by the gates this night and I will go forth with my 
waiting-womaji, a]id within the five days the Lord will 
visit Israel by my hand, but I will not declare it unto you.” 
Ozias and the princes respond Go in peace, and the Lord 
God be before thee and take vengeance on our enemies.” 
With this they departed and Judith most supplicatingly ap- 
pealed in prayer to the Lord, against the Assyrians “ to give 
into mine hand the power that I have conceived, smite by 
the deceit of my lips their prince and break down their 
stateliness by the hand of a woman.” 

She then entered her house and called her maids, who 
removed “the garments of her widowhood; anointed her 
with precious ointment ; braided her hair ; put a tire upon 
her iicatl; and clothed her in her garments of gladness. They 
put sandals upon her feet, and decked her with bracelets, 
cliains, I'ings, earrings, and all her (ornaments to allure the 
eyes of all men that should see her.” 'I'hen she gave her 
maid a bag of provisions, aiid they went forth from the 
gate of the city towards the camp of Holofernes. As 
they approached, they were halted by the guard, who in- 
quired “ Of what people art thou and she answered, “ I 
am a woman of the Hebrews and am fled from them, for 
they shall be given you to be consumed ; I am come to 
show your Chief Captain a way whereby he shall win all 
the hill country around Bethulia, without losing any of his 
men.” With that the guard conducted her to the tent of 
Holofernes who “ rested upon his bed under a canopy, 
which was woven with purple, and gold, and emeralds, and 
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precious stones,” and when Judith came before him, she 
fell upon her knees and did reverence unto him and his 
guards lifted her up.” 

Holofernes inquired of her “ wherefore hast thou fled 
from thy people and hast come to us, none shall hurt thee, 
but entreat thee well,” to which Judith answered, “if thou 
wilt follow the words of thy handmaid, God will deliver 
Israel into thy hands. Achior repeated to us the words 
which he declared ujito thee, and J entreat thee reject not 
his advice for it is true ; but the people have naught to eat 
nor drink, and they will lay hands upoii their cattle and on 
all those sanctified things that God hath forbiddeji them to 
touch or to eat. I, thy handmaid, knowing all this, am 
fled and God hath sent me to advise thee. Now therefore, 
my Lord, I will remain with thee, and thy servant will go 
out by night into the valley and pray unto my God and he 
will tell me when they have committed these sins and the 
same day thou shalt destroy them.” Her words pleased 
Holofernes and he marvelled at her beauty and her wisdom. 
He declared that “ if thou do as thou has spoken, thou 
shalt dwell in the house of King Nebuchadnezzar, and 
shalt be renowned through the whole earth,” ajid desired 
that “she sliould eat of his meats and drink (jf his wines,” 
but Judith replied, “ piovislon shall be made foi^ me of the 
things that I have brought, lest 1 commit an ofi'ense.” The 
guard then conducted her to a tent and about the morning 
watch she sent to Holofernes, saying, “ let my Lord now 
command that thine handmaid may go forth unto prayer.” 
Holofernes “ commanded his guard that they should not 
stay her,” and thus for three nights she went out and in un- 
molested. On the fourth day Holofernes “ made a feast 
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to his servants only, aiui called none of the officers to the 
banquet’’ and scjit Ihigoas, llu‘ cuiuich, “to pcisuade the 
Hebrew woman to can and drink witb us.” 

Judith constaUecl, and when she ajq^iearcd “ Holoferjies 
was cjithralled and only awaited a time to deceive her.” 
He beL!;y;ed that she should “drink now and be merry with 
us,” l)ut Judith “ate and dj'ank before him only what her 
maid had prepared. Holofernes took great delight in her, 
and drank much more wine than he had drank at any time 
in one day since he was born.” The feast was long and 
the servants were weary, so “ Bagoas dismissed them, shut 
the tent without, and went to his bed. Judith was left 
alone in the tent, and Holofernes lying upon his bed for he 
was filled with wine. Now Judith had commanded her 
maid to stand witlu)ut lier bedchamber as she did daily, 
for she had said to Ikigoas that she would go forth to her 
[1 ravers,” as usual. ^ 

Alone wi(h tlu‘ o|ipressoi' of her race and kindred; 
alone wiih (he sa\:igt‘ vvho had dt^solatcal whole countries 
and filled nalions wllh mourning, and that savage in her 
power — asleep and drunken — Judith hesitated but a mo- 
ment, then seized the falchion of Holofernes, took hold of 
his hair, and with two strokes severed his head from his 
body. She handed the head to her maid, who put it into 
the bag which held their provisions, “ so the twain went 
forth together according to their custom unto prayer ” 
outside the camp, and proceeded straightway to Bethulia, 
before whose gates Judith cried out “ Open, open now the 
gate ; praise God, praise God, for He hath not taken away 
His mercy from the house of Israel, but hath destroyed 
our enemies by mine hands this night.” They opened the 
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gates for her, and when she had entered and mounted the 
steps of the temple “ she took the head out of the bag and 
showed it ajid said unto them, Behold the head of Holo- 
fernes, the Chief Captain of the army of Assur, the Lord 
liath smitten liim bv^' the hand of a woman. Then all the 
people were woiulerfiillv astonished,” and sang and danced 
and played on ( imbrels, aiul with glad music praised the 
J.ord. 

()7aas with iijililtcai haiul eiied, “() daughter, blessed 
ai t tliou (jf the most high ( iod ab(t\'(’ all the women upon 
earth.” Judith then sent for Achior ^Mhal lu- may see and 
know the head of him that despised the house- of Israel, 
and that sent him (Achior) to us, as it were to his death.” 
When Achior came anti saw and heard, he fell upon his 
knees and reverenced Judith and was converted to Judaism. 

Judith then said, “take this head and hang it upon the 
highest place of your walls, and take ye every one his 
weapons and go forth out of the City as though ye would go 
down into the held toward the watch of the Assyrians ; 
but go not down.” Upon seeing you “ they shall go into 
their camp and raise up the Captain of the army of Assur, 
and ilu-y shall run to the tent of Holofernes, but shall not 
hud him-, (hni fear shall fall upon them, and ihey sliall 
Hee bef(.)rt' v<Mir (a (a ,” 

'Idle warriois followed the advica- of |udith, the Assy- 
rians did as she had prophesied, the Israelites pursued them 
with fearful slaughter, and the immense riches of the army 
of Holofernes fell into the hands of the Jews. They 
gave to Judith “the tent of Holofernes, all his plate and 
vessels of gold, and all his rich stuffs and precious stones, 
and all his treasures.” 
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List of the Tapestries composing this series, 
with tlie 1 aitiii inscription in the top 
border of eucli, a Translation thereof, and 
the size of each Tapestry with its signa- 
ture. 

Inscription. 

No. 12. NABVCHODONOSOR REX HOLOFERNEM PRINCIPEM 

MILITI 2 E SVA 5 ADVERSVS ISRAELEM MITTIT. 

O'ranslation.— K ing Nebuchadnezzar sends Holofernes, 
the chief captain of his arm>^, against Israel. Signed E. 
Leyniers. 

Height 13 feet. Width it feet 7 inches. 

Inscription. 

No. 1 P AC IllOK., [)VX AfVTONFJ’ARC ENARRANS DEI ISRAELIS 

l'0'n:N'l'! AIVI JVSSV HOI.OI' ernes capitvr. 

'I’k ANsi.A Achior, l.lie lender of the Ammonites 

\v 1 1 i I e (' V I M M I nd i 1 1 g 1 1 u; | )cu\ t ' i' o 1 1 1 le ( I od o (■ Is rael, i s arrested 
1)^ order of 1 I o I ole rn I.?, '-A Signed 11. KydnniN. 

Ileigbl; 13 h'Cl, 3 iiuSies, W’idlli 13 fi.'el 4 inches. 

I nscription. 

No. 14. IVDITH VIDVA PONDERAT POPVLI VIRTVTES ET 

VITIA HIS SVPERANTIBVS ISRAEL PVNITVR; 

Tran SLAT lox.- — The widow, Judith, Aveighed the virtues 
and the vices ot the people ; when the latter are the heaAder, 
Israel is punished. Signed H. Rydams, 

Height 13 feet 3 inches. Width 15 feet 6 inches. In the 
lieavicr scale are the following emblems of vice, each of 
Avhich has its appropriate significance : A mask, a snake 
Idling a heart, a ram’s head, peacock feathers, and a bag of 
money on Achich sits a toad. In the lighter scale are the 
following emblems of Aurtuc, each of AvTich has its appro- 
prihate significance: An anchor, a pair of scales, and a 
SAvord, a heart emitting fire, a lamb’s head, an altar and tAvo 
clasped hands. 
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Inscription. 

No, 15. IVDITH PVLCHERRIMA INDVIT SE VESTIBUS 

IVCVNDITATfS SV^ VT EETHVLIAM AB EXCIDIO 
LIBERET. 

Tr A^jsfwVi roN.— The most beautiful Judith arrays herself 
ill i^-annciit.s of j:^-ladiiess, in order that she may free Bethulia 
from (iesi rue t.io 1 1 . Signed E. Leyniers. 

llcdylii [ f('el. 2 iuelies. Width ii feet 9 inches. 

I iiscri|^tion. 

No. 16. — rvorni t v(;i‘i'ivA 1 ioloi-'I'Kn i : m AS'rr'rr decipit 
irr sn-;c:i()SAM vic'ioriam i'K( )m ri''i'ri'. 

i 1 ^ AN'S r.A'i' 1 < I N . — JiidHh ill I lie yiiisi; of a taiii- 

det’eivos llolofenies and promises liiiii a s[)c‘eioLis 
victoria Signed 11. Rydams. 

Hcig-ht 13 feet W’idlh 13 feet 3 inches. 

Inscription. 

No. 17. HOLOFERNiCS EBRIVS A IVDITH CAPITE TRONCATVR 

QUA 7 ITA ISRAELEM SERVAT. 

Transeation. Holofernes, while drunken, is deprived 
of his head by Judith who thus saves Israel. Signed E. 
Leyniers, 

Height 13 feet 4 inches. Width 14 feet ii inches. 

Inscription. 

No. 18. IVDITH VICTRIX HOLOFERNES CAPVT POEVLO 

I'XHlIWCr (JVT DEVM ISRAELIS EAVDA'I'. 

d;R AiNSLATioN. . jiidil h - Victress — disphiyy (be liead of 
Holofernes lo ihe people who praise I he ( iotl of Israel 
Signed i [. R^danis. 

Height 13 feet. Width jy feet 2 inches. 

Inscription. 

No. 19. DEVS ISRAELIS EXERCITVM HOLOFERNIS FVNDIT 

ET MVNERA IVDITH DANTVR. 

Translation. — The God of Israel routes the army of 
Holofernes, and treasures are given to Judith. Signed E 
Leyniers. ° 

Height 13 feet 3 inches. W^idth 18 feet 10 inches. 
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Description o(' ['Indi 'Tiipcstry in this Series. 

I In- Ills! (,t[)( ^(i y (No. I repre-sents NeLuichadjiczzar 
scaicd upon Ins iIii'oik-, and cxtcndijig his sceptre over the 
“I I lololri iK's^ who kjieels as he receives from the 
king’s hand the edict, which bears the Monarch’s portrait 
on Its seal, and which commands him upon forfeit of his 
Jde, to kdl all those who disobeyed the King’s behests, to 
destroy their towns and cities and lay waste their lands. 
7"o the left of the Monarch stand a few of his great offi- 
cers, to his right are some of lesser degree, and a number 
of soldiers. Judging by what they present us, it cannot be 
said tliat the artists who created this tapestry believed that 
Ncl)u(’ha(Iiu‘/.zar, Molofcrncs, or any of the other mag- 
nairs were handsome men; on the contrary, they portray 
lo us (ci (H'KMis, hard and savage looking beings, just such 
incii as would be (apablc of originating and executing 
d((‘ds. In (Ins thry havr lu’cn eminently succcss- 
b'li ‘1^ ‘dl ilir visages ek'ai'Iy mdi(Mte what might be 
expected o( tiK'ir several owners. In all else but their 
faces, they are superb men, gigantic in stature, strong of 
limb and magnificently costumed. The artists of the 
XVII century recoiled from depicting vice as beautiful, or 
ferocity as handsome featured. Their simpler lives and 
laitlis forbade such monstrosities and it would be far better 
if I he artists and litterateurs of the XIX century returned 
lo (hose earlier and more wholesome ideas and principles. 

I h(' haekgroLind effects of marble in columns, archway and 
walls, and (he draperies over the head of Nebuchadnezzar 
are all reproduced with wonderful fidelity and skill. 
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'r'he second tapestry (No. 13) represents Achior, Cap- 
tain of the Ammonites, standing behind a table in front 
of a tent, with his left arm uplifted to give greater weight 
to the words he utters, as he points out upon a map the 
wanderings of the jews, recites their history and declares 
that tiu'y (aniiot be ('on(|ucred so long as they obey the 
commaiulnieiUs of* I hen Lord. Holofernes in frenzied 
fury has turncil Ins back (o (he table', and with a ferocious 
look lie dc'signate's Achior b\ a gesture' aiiel orders the 
guards to ai re st him. ( )nt' has already seized the' Ammon- 
ite' C hie'l, aiui ilu' olliers press bnwaial (o obt'v'' the' orelers 
e)f tlu'ir (leneral. In tiu' background some: sobhers aie 
fightings OIK' cuts loose' a prisoner whe) has becji tied to 
the- limbs ol a Ire'e', and two fine-looking fellows in the 
right foie'greimul gnarel the tent of Holofernes. This is a 
supe'i'b tape'stry. d'lu' table with its beautiful cover of 
e'lnbroielei e'el cloth, the boe)ks ajid maps and the background 
scenes, are all well done, but the great abilities of the 
artists are more prominently displayed in the grand figures 
of the principal personages, their magnificent costumes or 
suits of aiinoi', the graceful plumes in their helmets, their 
doughty sju'ars, and above' all in the remarkably appro- 
priate expiZ'ssions wovt'u into (lu'ir (('atui’es. 

'['he third lajie'slry (No. 14 not here' ('xhibilc'd) repre- 
sents Judith meta[>honcally wt'Ighing tlu' vice's anel virtues 
of the people of Israel. Almost In the centre of the tapes- 
try, there is a huge pair of scales, held up by a hand de- 
scending from a cloud. In the lighter scale there are em- 
blems of virtue; while in the heavier scale there are em- 
blems of vice. 

Judith stands before the scales and declares that when 
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tins state of things exists amongst the people of Israel, God 
will surely punish them. 

The fourth tapestry (No. 15) represents Judith, assisted 
by her maids, arraying herself in a bewitching toilet to daz- 
zle and entrap Holofernes. She stands in front of a table 
near the middle of an exquisitely draped boudoir, and gazes 
into a mirror. A kneeling maid fastens a bracelet upon 
her wrist, another spreads a rich mantle over her shoulders, 
a third takes an additional garment out of a chest, and the 
fourth, who accompanied Judith to the camp of the Assy- 
rian General, carries a salver and an ewer. On the door 
is a brazier containing some curling tongs. Upon the 
table, which is covered with a handsomely embroidered 
cloth, stands a jewel chest and the top of the latter is de- 
corated with a vase of flowers. A necklace of pearls 
1 m M gs fioiii the o[)cii drawer of the chest and a collar of 
sinnl.ii ('(‘ins lies upon the tabita 

I lie v\'hole ('oinposition is not only ari istically attractive 

bihlu ;ill\ iiiK'irsiinu. '|'he artists have cieated a lovely 
and (ei'vcni Judith who, as aio one will realize by study- 
ing liei’ fact', [lossessed the nioial courage to risk her life to 
save her country from destruction. The maids are excel- 
lent, and are serving their mistress with ability, but they 
play only a secondary part in so far as the interest in the 
story is concerned. It is a charming tableau admirably in- 
icipic'ted, particularly in the position and drawing of the 
personages, in the life and movement woveji into their 
iij’iiK's, and in the soft and harmonious colors of their cos- 
(nincs and (hose of the furnishings in the room. 

I he h((h tapestry (No. 16) represents Holofernes 
s( atcal upon his bed at the entrance to his tent, where he 
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w;is resting in Oriental luxuriousness, propped round with 
soft cushions. Judith kneels at his feet, with downcast 
eyes and clasped hands. The story of her mission is legi- 
bly writteji upon her face and had she exposed it to the 
gaze of Holofernes^ lie might readily have read her purpose. 
The Assyi iaii Chief leans forward and offers his hand to 
aid liulitli tu hei (eel, and une can clearly read the ferocity 
of his c harac ter upon his (c-aiurc-s. At the side of the bed 
are his plunual helmel, his sword and Indt and his coat of 
mail. d’he two sohlica's who have eoiuhic'tc'd |udith to the 
tcjit of Holotca nc's, assist hc-r to rise- at tlu‘ c'ommand of 
their Chief. d'heii stiong, stolid (eatures are powerfully 
interpreted, but thc‘ artists have' shown even greater ability 
in the consc iously c unning look they have given the fea- 
tures of )udith, and the half-deceitful, half-devoted glances 
woven in the face of her handmaid. The latter kneels be- 
hind her mistress and carries the train of her mantle and 
the bag of provisions they have brought with them. 

The composition of the tableau is excellent, all the 
personages are well drawn, and the details are carefully 
excaauted, and the mantle of Judith is magnificent. The 
c'losc'r thc'v catpic'd tlc'sh tints in tissue the grc'atei’ the dis- 
position to (adc. C ’onset p icnl I y those- in |udilirs fac*c have 
faded, whilst ilu' swarthier skin colors <d (he- others have 
successfully I'esistecl the corroding cflc'cHs of time. "This 
fading of the flesh tints wherever it occurs iji this series 
can be readily reproduced, however, by skillfully em- 
broidering in silk threads of the appropriate colors. This 
will not change nor alter the characte nror appearance her 
features originally had, but on the contrary it will simply 
replace the lost shades of color. 
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The sixth tapestrv (No. 17) repi'esents the banquet 
ofFeretl Judith I17 I lololei’iies in his tent when camped 
before Bcthiilia. 'Idic Assvi'ian Chief holds aloft a hut^e 
crystal and [)roii'/,(‘ yobict of wine and essays to clasp die 
hand of dic lovely Jewess, but with a wistful far-away 
look in her eyes she takes no heed of the act nor of the 
enraptur'd glances with which he insults her. Old Bagoas, 
bearing his lictorN axe, busies himself in spreading upon 
the table the viands and fruits handed him by an attendant, 
A page in the foreground fills an ewer with wine, whilst 
the handmaid passes to her mistress the food and wine they 
had brought with them, because Judith refused to eat or 
drink anything offered her by Holo femes. The table is 

decorated wdth a magnificent peacock, placed between two 
huge camdles, and imthcr back we see the casqued head of 
soldier. In ilu' background, and vdsible under the 
diapeiy (i| ilu' K'lit of I loloferncs, thcic is another ban- 
(piel sf’ciie in an open !t‘iU. 

I Ills IS bodi a supcM'b as well as paihetie tapestry. 
The amoiStus Assynaiq ihe indiflerc'iit Bagoas, the cuj'ious 
soldier and attciulaiu and the occupied boy, all speak to the 
observ^er in one direction, whilst the afiVighted handmaid, 
and the serene but earnest look on the face of Judith as 
she reflects upon her dangerous mission and its possible 
results, trouble you as would the sight of a lamb in the 
Jaws of a tiger. The tapestry is superb in its light and 
shade effects, in the rich vessels of gold ajid bronze, in the 
(liapei ies, in the table ornaments, in the magnificent cos- 
tume' of Judith and in the wondrously toned colors. It is 
high a I t indeed ; all the main accessories are splendidly re- 
produced, and each countenance tells its own tale without 
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iiccd of words. The reader will remark that the artists 
have happily not represented the actual tragedy as recited 
in the insetiption on the tapestry and on page 45 of this 
work, but the banquet scene which led up to it. 

The seventli tapestry (No. 18, not here exhibited) rep- 
resents the i-etiirn of Judith to Bethulia. On the topmost 
step at tlu‘ tail ranee to the temple she holds aloft the head 
of tile ferocious 1 lololeiaies. In the backirround are the 

o ^ 

towers ajid walls cd the In' leagu red c'ity, and between these 
and the temple the peofile with shouts oK joy praise the 
Lord for their dell veiai nee. 

T'he eighth tapestry (No. 19, not here cxhibitcal) I'cp- 
rcsents Judith still humble and with the far-away look in 
her eyes, standing upon a platform outside the walls of 
Bethulia, surromided by her maids, the great dignitaries of 
the city gathered near her on her right, whilst some soldiers 
appear on her left with Achior at their head. 


Description of the Borders of this Series. 

Tn the ccnti'e of the top border of every one is a grey 
cartoiich, tlu' uppei' pait of which is decorated with the 
mask or head o( a sal yi' in yellow, and I he lower part with 
dolphins III the saint' t'oloia In this cartoutdi, on a bhie 
background, Is a Latin In script ion whit'li designates the 
subject of its respective tapestry. I'o the l ight and left of 
this cartouch, 'excepting in the narrow tapestries, are stand- 
ing eagles with extended wings, and festoons of leaves and 
fruit, which in the wide tapestries are apparently suspended 
from the decorations which cross the backs of the eagles. 

In the centre of the bottom borders of every one is a 
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yellow cartouch, which encloses, in No. 12 Narcissus 
attempt ill g lo sei/c ihe reflection of his (jwn image in a 
fountain; in No. 1 -j, Perseus on the winged horse Pegasus 
delivers A iidi onuahi from the sea-monster; in No. 14, 
Diana aiul (wo n\ iiiphs going to the chase accompanied by 
sever;! 1 dogs ; in No. 15, Perseus with the head of Medusa ; 
in No. I (), Apollo and metamorposis of Daphne into a 
laurel tree; in No. 17, practically the same as No. 15 ; in 
No. 18, Neptune carrying off Proserpine; and in No, 19, 
l^ellerophon on the winged horse Pegasus, kills the dragon 
Chimaera. These small figures, with some notable excep- 
tions, are carelessly drawn, inasmuch as they are only 
humble accessories. 

To the riglu and left of these central cartouches are 
winged t'hc'rubs, and beyond these arc cornucopias of 
(mil :md leaves, each of which, in some of the tapestries, 
is atmcluai by' :i lilibon to the central and corner car- 
touches, vvliieli ribbons :irc held u[i by the winged cherubs 
mentioned abioae 

In (he (our coiiieis o(* e:ieh tapestiy are grey car- 
touches, ejK'losing the nnisk or head of a satyr in yellow. 

Each of tiiose in the upper corner holds a ring in its 
mouth, into which are knotted two ribbons, one connecting 
it to the festoons of leaves and fruit in the top borders, and 
from the other swings a bunch of fruit and leaves (whilst 
fi'om each bottom corner cartouch springs a cornucopia of 
fruits and leaves). 

In the centre of each lateral border is a grev cartouch 
enclosing ;i mass of color in imitation of a cojivex mirror, 
ab(na: whic h is a shell, and beneath which are dolphins, 
both III yellow. 
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In conclusion, the borders of this series are remarkable 
for the harmony of their details, the softness of their colors 
and for their unusually effective association of flowers, 
fruits, leaves, figures, etc. 


Origin, History and Artistic Value of the 
Series, 

These tapestries were woven in Flanders in the third 
quarter XVII century, in an atelier \i\ Brussels, as is 
proven by the mark BUB on each one and the signatures 
of H. Rydams and E. Leyniers. They are remarkably 
decorative and exceedingly fine in quality. The figures of 
the principal personages are magnificent and their costumes 
superb. As further evidence of their importance and 
value, I translate what J. Guiffrey in his Histoire de la 
tapisserie depuis le moyen age jusqu ""a nos jours"" writes 
on pages 272, 275 of the chefs d’atelier, under whom they 
were manufactured. 

“The Leyniers family ranked with the greatest in 
Flanders, hoth in the number and the ability of the tapestry 
artists it j>ioduced. 1 he full owing is a list of the principal 
membcTs of this dynasty * Ciaspard, a nq^cstry weaver 
who was comiiuially occupied with Ills manv orders, and 
who was brother of Daniel Leyniers, of whom mention 
has already been made; Evciard, son of Gaspard, born in 
1597, died in 1680, ^ covered with glory, 'ajid who 

continued in his career until be had attained his eightieth 
year. In a competitive exposition held in 1650 by the 
most celebrated tapestry weavers in Flanders, Everari was 
awarded the highest medal over all his rivals. [7'his 
Everard Leyniers is the author and signer of one-half of 
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this series Judith and Holofernes.] Urbain, son of 
Gaspard, was one of the most celebrated dyers of his time. 
He preserved and employed the secrets of his father in 
coloring tlie wools.’’ 

The excellence of his work brought to Gaspard the 
title of “ Dyer to the Governor of the Netherlands,” and 
the exclusive monopoly of dyeing all the wools used in all 
the ateliers of Brussels, a most important and extraordi- 
nary privilege and tribute. 

Everard had three sons, John, Daniel and Giles, all of 
whom followed the career of their father. John, whose 
reputation eclipsed that of his brothers, executed a series 
representing the History of Meleager and Atalanta, from 
cartoons by Le Brun, for Monsieur, the brother of Louis 
XIV . Mr. Guiftrey writes much more and in the most flat- 
tering terms of this family, but I have translated enough to 
thoroughly substantiate their high position in the tapestry 
world. I'ranslating from the same book, I read that: 

Henry Rydams began his caieer as tapestry weaver in 
1629, succeeded iji 1671 by his soji who bore the 

same name as his father.” After reciting some of the re- 
markable series woven by these artists, Mr. Guiffrey adds 
the descendants of the Rydams, allied with the descen- 
dants of the Leyniers, preserved their atelier until the middle 
of the XVIH century. There are some tapestries which 
bear the names of both of these celebrated families.” This 
series of Judith and Holofernes is one of these rare series, 
as it “bears the names of both these celebrated families.” 
Henry Rydams was the author and signer of one-half of 
this series, as Everard Leyniers was of the other half. 

In Vol. XLVIH of the MSS. still preserved in the 
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Hiirhci'iiii Library, there is an inventory of the tapestries 
owned by the nephew of Pope Urban VIII — the Cardinal 
Charles Barberini — dated October 25, 1695. 

In this Inventory, the series Judith and Holofernes is 
designated as follows: 

“ Series woven In silk and wool representing the history 
of Jiuiith — -S lapc'stries.” 

I lu'se S nes wc-ie bought directly of the Prin- 

cesses Barberini, throiigli du- advKX' and assistance of the 
writei', and liave tlKaa-loic never been in (he hands of anv 
Luropean anti([nity dealer, bu( arc' absolntelv Vdi'gin la[)es- 
tries, which have not been subinitted to any altei'ation oi* 
cutting whatcvc'r, conse(|Lientlv they arc nowin all respects, 
excepting some trifling repairs, exactly as they were when 
they left the ateliers of J^cyniers and Rydams. 

The writer desires to emphasize the importance and 
value of these advantages, because so many of the tapes- 
tries one finds for sale in the antiquity shops of Europe, 
have been bereft of their original borders, which have been 
replaced by modern ones far less ornate in design and far 
more ordinary in execution, whilst many others have been 
darned or patched instead of repaired after the manner of 
the original wc'avmg. 

Notwithstanding (he writer’s long resideiua' abroad and 
the many and important aC(piai nLaiua s and fi iendships which 
he made in Europe, it would have been impossible for him 
or any other foreigner, to have obtained the permission of 
the Italian Government for the exportation of the renowned 
Barberini Collection of tapestries, and this permission was 
therefore procured by the powerful friends and connections 
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of the Princesses Barbcrini. The experts chosen by the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction to examine the col- 
lection, reported that all the series of tapestries ranked as 
works of art, consequently the tax of 20 per cent required 
by tbe Italian Cjovei'iiment on the exportation of antique 
works o^ art from Rome, has been paid on every one of 
the scries comprising this collection. To each tapestry the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction has affixed his official 
seal, as evidence that the Government has not only con- 
sented to its exportation, but that the Pacca or export tax 
on it as an antique work of art has been paid. Without 
these seals the tapestries would have been stopped at the 
frontier by the Custom House authorities, and not allowed 
to leave Italy, and the would-be exporters would have suf- 
fered other disagreeable consequences, both financial and 
persojial. 

All the principal newspapers of the Kingdom published 
an account of tbe sale of the collection, and many be- 
wailed the loss ol the art treasures in sorrowful and indig- 
nant language', wliilst olliers demanded that the Govern- 
ment should i-eprimand the officials who had permitted 
their exportation. 

By the assistance of his friends, some of whom are in 
the Direction of the Royal galleries of the Uffizi at 
Florence, the writer had every one of the Barberini tapes- 
tries examined by the experts of those renowned galleries, 
and had affixed to each one the seal of the Uffizi in further 
recognition of their great artistic value and as further iden- 
tification that they have paid the export tax heretofore 
mentioned. Consequently, each tapestry bears two seals, 
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and upon the lining of several there is a curious design in 
India ink, the purport of which the writer has not yet dis- 
covered. 

To sum up, these tapestries, inasmuch as they represent 
Biblical subjects, are more suitable for public museums, 
hbiaries or galleries, than they are for private residences. 
They are Rubencst|uc in character, and were woven in the 
ateliers ot two of tlic most cclebiatcd families of tapestry 
weavers that Flanders ever pioduced. 7'hey are full of 
sentiment, strong in character, the principal personages are 
in general superbly drawn. Judith is personified in almost 
all with a wonderful fidelity to the Apocryphal account in 
the early editions of the Old Testament of her character 
and acts. In fact, it is easy to read on the faces of all the 
emotions or passions which control them. In addition, 
they are especially remarkable for their wondrously harmo- 
nious coloring: nowhere is there any jarring, even the 
borders and the subjects possess the same general tones, and 
your eyes are charmed with their delicately blending shades, 
softened by age. The artists who created the cartoons ex- 
hibited talents of the highest order in the surprising homo- 
geneity of the varied details, constituting each composition, 
and in the remarkably readable visages of the prominent 
actors. I'hosc who iiiterpi eted the cartoons possessed not 
only long experience and great skill, but that subtle instinct 
or talent for harmony in color which gives tapestries their 
wonderful warmth, decorativeness and sumptuousness. 
These tapestries were all rated as antique works of art by 
the experts of the Italian Government and those of the 
Royal galleries of the Uffizi. In addition to the superior 
artistic merits just designated, they are unusually fine in 
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tissue^ and possess the histone distinction of having be- 
longed for about 250 years to the great patrician family of 
Pope Urban VI II, the Barberini of Rome, and were in- 
cluded in the inventory of the tapestry possessions of Car- 
dinal Carlo l^arbcrini in 1695. They are in first class 
order, have never been mutilated in any way, and are 
absolutely in the same condition, excepting some trifling 
repairs, as when they issued originally from the ateliers of 
Leyniers and Rydams. 

In conclusion, they are splendid specimens of Flemish 
tapestries of the last half of the XVII century, and were 
woven whilst Flanders stoutly maintained her struggle for 
leadership with France, and before the wise laws and better 
pay of the French Monarchs had robbed her of nearly all 
hei best men and caused the downfall of her prolonged pre- 
eminence in textile painting. 


Monograph on the Series Diana. 

Composed of Seven Tapestries. 


Title and Size of each Tapestry. 

No. 20. — Diana stringing her bow. 

lieight 13 feet 6 inches. Width 10 feet ii inches. 

No. — Diana wounds a satyr. 

Height 13 feet 5 inches. Width 17 feet 2 inches. 

No. ^2. — Nymph lacing the sandals of Diana. 

Height 13 feet 3 inches. Width 19 feet 5 inches. 

No. 23. — Woman nursing a child. 

Height 13 feet 7 inches. Width 13 feet. 

No. 24. — Two women fleeing from a dragon. 

Height 13 feet 6 inches. Width 13 feet 2 inches. 

No. 25 . — Warrior killing a dragon. 

Height 13 feet 6 inches. Width 15 feet 4 inches. 

No. 27. — Man and woman walking in a garden. 

13 fcc' 3 inches. H'idth 15 feet 2 inches. 

Origin, History and Importance. 

These tapestries were woven in Brussels at the close 
of the XVI or beginning of the XVII century, in the 
ateliers of Jacques Geubles and Jean Raes, who were 
among the most celebrated master weavers of their time. 
The mark of Brussels in Brabant, BUB, is woven in the 
bottom galon of every one, and the monograms of the 
authors are woven in the dexter galon of every one, that 
of Raes in the top and that of Geubles in the bottom part. 
Muntz prints on pp. 373 and 375 of “ La Tapisserie^'^ 
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fac-similes of the monograms of Jacques Geubles and Jean 
Raes which are the exact counterparts of those woven in 
these tapestries, and he states in another part of the same 
work that the signature of the former appears on a “ His- 
tory of Diana ” belonging to a private collection. 

Both the families to which these chefs d'atelier be- 
longed received commands for tapestries from the greatest 
and most enlightejicd potentates of Europe, which is con- 
vincing testimony in favor of tlic; importance and artistic 
value of their productions. 

The emperor Charles V com mantled of the early mem- 
bers of the families Geubles and Raes a series of the 
Sermons of the Apostles ” and a series of the “ Acts of 
Apostles,” the latter after the renowned cartoons of 
Raphael. Both of these series now adorn certain apart- 
ments in the royal palace at Madrid and part of each bears 
the monogram of Raes, and part that of Geubles. The 
series “ History of Decius,” which is now preserved at 
Vienna amongst the textile treasures of Austria, is signed 
in part by Jacques Geubles the younger and in part by 
Jean Raes the younger. The cartoons for the last named 
tapestries were painted by Rubeiis, all of them were en- 
graven by Scluimvei', and seven of tliem now hang In the 
gallery of Prince John of Eiehtenstein in Vienna, ^['his 
nobleman owns also four of the tapestries, the Clmrch of 
Saint-Etienne possesses two, and the balance decorate the 
chateau of Prince of Auersperg. It is said that Prince 
Albert of Solms-Braunfels owns replicas of the whole series. 

Franc;:ois Raes the elder was Doyen of the Brussels 
tapestry guild in 1554. About 1550 he wove, in collabo- 
ration with William Pannemaker, the series “ Triumphs of 
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the Gods ” after MaiUeitna wliieli arc- now In the National 
Garde-Meuble at Ibtris, and about 1557 willi the same 
collaborator the sent's ‘‘‘‘ I 1 isioi’y ol NoalN’ jiow in the 
Palace at Aladrid. Me was aii‘estcd by order of the Intiui- 
sition vvdien the l)uke ol Alva was Governor of the Neth- 
eidands, l>ut lortunately succeeded in escaping from prison 
and tile torture chamber and most probably from martyr- 
dom. hrangois Raes the younger was author of the grand 
series “ Alexander the Great ” which was exposed in Paris 
in 1874 at the Exhibition in the Champs Elysees and which 
created great enthusiasm. 

The tapestries which are the subject of this monograph 
were woven by the second generation of master weavers 
in the families (jeublt's and Raes on order most probably 
for J^ouis XIII of Erance, since they formed part of 
those presentc'd l)v him to Cardinal Franyois Barberini 
wlum Eegatc' at (he kbench C'ouit, and since every one 
hears llu^ signal iiro ol lioth tiu'se mastei‘-wea\'ei s. Jt Is 
unusual tc.) iind all tlu* tapes! ries In any series regularly 
signed, and more unusual to find them all signed by both 
the artists collaborating in their production. Consequently 
it is fair to presume that unusual circumstances surrounded 
the creation of this scries. In addition the character of 
the subjects, as is explained at greater length later on, 
indicates that they were intended to represent episodes in 
the life of an ancestor of Louis XITL On the death of 
Jacf.pies Geublcs the eldeiy his widow, Cbitheiine Van den 
Evnde, not only sut'ceeded to tlie management of his 
atelier, l,)ut maintained the high standard of w'ork: for which 
it was celebrated. Ehe Archduke Albert of Austria, who 
was one of the most enthusiastic admirers and collectors 
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of textile paintings in the XVII century, commanded not 
less than forty tapestries of her between the years 1605 
and 16 [3, and among them were eight which illustrate a 
“ History of Diana ” or “ Diana the Huntress,” and which 
now form part of tlm Royal collection of Spain. Jean 
Raes the elder w:is, according to Alphonse Wauters in 
“ Lrs I'afsscrics lh‘~usi'llo!S(.’sf associated with her in the 
production of these sca les and also in that entitled “ History 
of Noali.” She died in leaving an imperishable 

name in tapestry literature, and was siu'ceeded by her son 
Jacques Geubles the youngei' wlio was Doycai the 
tapestry guild iti Brussels in 1626 ajid 1627 and died in 
1637. 

There is a tapestry in the Palace of the Prijice of 
Chimai-Caraman in the Belgian capital which represents 
“ A Kijig combatting a lion ” and in which is woven the 
following inscription : 

niVINO rALIwVDIS AKTE 
lUCTUKAM SUPF.RAVJT 
AGUS 

7'hat is to say, “ Thanks to the divine art of Pallas the 
broche^^ surpasst's jyniiting.” The chef d'atelicr who thus 
haugluilv dec larc'd the snpi'einacy of textile iRiintings over 
those in oils, wvrs tlu' abo\a‘ mentioned jaecpies (jcid^les 
the youjigcr. 

Jean Raes the elder was the head of one of the most 
important ateliers ever established in Brussels. He filled 
several high municipal positions iji that city between 1617 
and 1634, and finally became its Burgomaster. In col- 
laboration with Geubles he wove two series of tapestries 

*Tlie mstranieiit used In weaving tapestries. 
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illustrating the Acts of the Apostles. The first was after 
the cartoons of Raphael, and the second is declared by 
some authorities to be a replica of the first in so far as the 
central compositions are concerned, but others insist that 
it illustrates another conception of the same subjects by 
Rubens. The description of the borders of the second, as 
printed in the catalogue hereafter named, makes it certain, 
however, that they are far and away less important and less 
artistic than those of the first. The second series is never- 
theless of extraordinary artistic importance since part of it 
brought nearly $8,000 per tapestry at auction in 1877. 
was woven for the Archduke Albert about 1595 and was 
presented in 1620 to the Carmelites of Brussels, and 
finally became incorporated in the collection of the Dukes 
of Ah a. Aniojig the celebrated productions of the joint 
ateliej'S of Raes and Geubles is the series “ History of the 
Trojan War,” which formed part of the renowned collec- 
tion of the Dukes of A bra when it was sold in Paris 
at the Hotel DroLiot in 1S77, as did also the second series 
of the Acts ot the Apostles heretofore mentioned. In 
the same collection, and sold at the same time as the pre- 
ceding, was a magnificent piece by Jean Raes, the elder, 
with 5 I figures, representing the “ Coronation of Charle- 
magne.” 

The illustrated catalogues of the objects of art com- 
prised in the aforesaid sale contain reproductions of some of 
the most important tapestries in the collection, among 
which are several of those woven bv the elder Raes and 
Geubles. The Rovail Palaces of Spain contain several 
series from the ateliers of the Raes family, in addition to 
the Acts and Sermons of the Apostles, heretofore men- 
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tioncd. Among them are the “ History of Theseus,” the 
“ Labors of Cupid,” the “ History of Absalom,” and the 
“ History of Decius.” 

The learned Benedictine monks, Martene and Durand, 
in writing of the tapestries representing the “ Acts of the 
Apostles,” woven to all appearance in the ateliers of the 
Raes family for the Abbey Church of St. Peters in Ghent, 
state in substance that it is believed the cartoons for them 
were painted by Raphael ; that when he had finished these 
designs, he had done nothing more delicate with his brush 
than that which the master weaver had done with his 
broche; that the estimated value of the ten pieces was 
20,000 florins ; and that it was said a Governor-General 
of the Netherlands had offered 100,000 florins, a sum 
equal to ^250,000 of our money, for replicas of them. 
These tapestries were woven in T556, remained in the 
church of St. Peters until they were removed to Amster- 
dam on the approach of the armies of Louis XV, and were 
finally sold in 1821 to England. It is more than probable 
that Charles I secured the renowned cartoons of Raphael, 
which now hang in the South Kensington Museum, from 
the descendants of Jean Raes, and that they did not dis- 
pose of til cm until they had abandoned all hopes of reaping 
any additional advantages fioni reproducing them in tapes- 
tries, foi It must be remembered that there were woven 
duiing the XVI and XVII centuries some thirty-six series 
of the “ Acts of the Apostles.” 

The Geubles and Raes were the authors of many 
other remarkable series, but the writer has enumerated 
enough to convince anyone that the tapestries woven in 
their ateliers rank amongst the most valuable and impor- 
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tant that were pjodiicetl in 1' landers during tlie palmiest 
days of her textile: supl’emacv^ 

When Cardinal Rarl H iaiii (k't'ided, exiily in the XVII 
century, to tound a manulaetory ol tapestries iji Rome, he 
requested some ol the great prelates of the Romish 
Chuieii, partieularl V in fVance and Flanders, to gather 
for his guidanec all tlic information in their power con- 
cerning the place of origin and character of the raw mater- 
ials employed, the methods of dyeing, the processes of 
weaving, the skill and talents of those directing the most 
important ateliers, and all else that would be of service to 
him. The Flemish prelate, who made the most elaborate 
and instructive report of all, stated among other things 
that ^^thc best masters in tapestry weaving are Jean Raes, 
Frajiyois Van C\)tthem, Jean Raet, the widow Geubles, 
and In'riiard Van Ur us tom, and the leading wool dyer is 
Danie l Fe\ni('is.” No higher lionor could hav^e been paid 
Raes and (uaddt's than to iiu lude tludr names in the short 
list ol I hose who l(‘d the 1' banish weavers in the manu- 
faetiii'e ol iap< s(iies al ilu' pciaod when their products out- 
J'i Vi died ill osc- ol any otlua pai't of the world. 

By an edict of Charles V promulgated in 1528 all the 
master-weavers in Brussels were obliged to weave the 
mark BUB iji the tapestries issuing from their ateliers. 
Consequently all those which bear this mark w^erc made 
subsequently to that date, and are the only ones which are 
incontestably of Brussels origiLi, 

Although there have hcen several Ingenious reasons 
advanced foi' the i neorpoi'ation of 11 design like the figure 4 
in the initials or monoorams of several of the (rreat master- 

O tl 

weavers of Flanders, yet none of them have been accepted 
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cis conclusive, and consequently the cause for it continues 
a mystery. 

On pages 72 to 77 of the MSS. XLVIII in Vol. 141 
preserved in the Barberini Library, there is, among other 
things, the following statement, which the Chevalier Zenuti 
of Florence copied for the writer, and of which the latter 
inserts a verbatim translation : 

“Account given by the learned Luca Holstenio of the 
Barberini tapestries with prices, commencing with those 
which include the History of Consrantinc the Great, Arte- 
misia, Rinaldo, Diana, &c., presented by the most Christian 
King, Louis XIII of France to Cardinal Barberini, Legate 
to France, 1625.” 

Since the tapestries composing the series Diana, which 
is the subject of this monograph, were acquired of the Bar- 
berini family, this extract proves that they were presented 
by Louis XIII to Cardinal Francois Barberini. This fact 
alone entitles them to rank amongst the most historically 
important tapestries in existence. 

Eugene Muntz, Conservateur of the Library and Ar- 
chives in the Beaux Arts at Paris, and the author of several 
standard works on tapestry, published, in 1874, copious ex- 
tracts from the aforesaid MSS., in the Ravue des Societes 
Savantesf 5th Series, Vol. VII, pp. 504 to 520, and stated 
in his preface that, in addition to those he copied, there 
exist in the Barberini Library, other documents which 
contain the description of the Gobelins given Cardinal Bar- 
berini by Louis XIII and the Gobelins, on sale, which were 
offered him.’' It was from these “other documents” that 
the Chevalier Zenuti made the extract hereinbefore trans- 
lated and introduced. 
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All the tapestries eoiiiposliig the scries described in this 
paper were bought in tlie Ihirbeiini J^aiace without the as- 
sistance of any intcainediary. 'Tlie stamped mcj nog rani of 
Cardinal Francois Harberlni (F. H.) ajid that of the Cardi- 
nal Antonio Harberini, made up of the initial letters C. A. 
B., and his caidinars hat and Maltese cross were visible 
Lipoji the canvas backing of most of these tapestries when 
taken from the Palace, as were also the words Cmo. Sig. 
Card inale Antonio Barberini. 

They are absolutely virgin specimens of antique textile 
art, have not had their colors touched up nor renewed in 
any fashion, have not been submitted to any alteration nor 
cutting whatever, and are consequently in all respects, ex- 
cepting some trifling repairs, exactly in their original condi- 
tion, as deli\'c‘rc‘d from the ateliers of Jacques Geubles and 
Jean Kaes. 

1 1 is but just that these unusual and important advan- 
(;ig( s sliould br |■(‘('og^i7A‘(l and enlarged upon, because so 
in:in\ dl iln^ 1 iip('stri('s ofli'i'etl for sale in bairope have been 
dariu'd n\- p;iudied insU'ad of rejiaired after the manner in 
which tliey vveia- originally woven, or have had their colors 
renovated by the applicatioii of paints, or have had their 
original borders removed and replaced by modern ones of 
far less ornate design and of far more ordinary execution. 


Description of the Borders. 

They consist of a beautiful design in sepia upon a deep 
red background. "Fhis design is composed of architectural 
foliage in arabesque formation, interspersed with satyrs, 
bacchantes and fauns. In each top corner of the sinister 
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borders appears a winged female bust and in each bottom 
one a squatting satyr. The same positions in the dexter 
borders are decorated respectively with a winged male bust 
and a squatting bacchante. In the centre of each top and 
bottom border is a pedestal bearing the armless bust of a 
satyr, supported on both sides by satyrs, bacchantes and 
fauns. The whole effect is exceedingly rich and striking. 


Description and Prominent Artistic Merits 
of each Tapestry. 

In the first tapestry (No. 20) Diana strings her bow facing 
the spectator. Her imposing figure is grandly drawn and mag- 
nificently attired. She bears a quiver of arrows upon her 
back and the crescent shines amidst the plaits of her hair. 
She wears, over a bluish gown of striped and lustrous silk, 
a superb mantle of rich and changeable colors, embroidered 
with varied and peculiar designs. The graceful folds and 
wonderful colors of the mantle, and the beautiful sheen on 
the silken gown are marvels of textile art. The face is 
evidently a portrait, for such eyes, with their cold, severe, and 
haughty expression, must have been painted from life. 
They follow the observer from point to point as he moves 
to and fro in front of them, d'wo handsome and finely 
drawn dogs attend their mistress, one lies upon the ground, 
with only its head and fore paws visible, and the other stands 
at her side and gazes into her face. Some of her nymphs 
bathe in the stream which flows through the centre plan, 
and others sport amongst the trees in the right field. The 
landscape scenery is soft in color, and artistically devel- 
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oped. The yielding hank of mossy tuif upon which the 
huntress stands, the clear flowing water, and the barks and 
foliage of the trt'es have been in ter pie ted with surprising 
fidelity to nature, d'he whole composition Is bathed in a 
soft light which shimmers through the trees, glances from 
their leaves and the costume of Diana, brightens the sur- 
face of the water, and barely touches the ground. 

In the second tapestry (No. 21) Diana sits upon a mossy 
mound at the base of a tree on the banks of a flowing stream. 
She wears, over a blue robe, a wonderfully rich mantle, similar 
in design and character to that worn in the preceding tapes- 
try but worked in more brilliant colors. Her queenly fig- 
ure is superbly drawn and gracefully posed. Her head, 
adorned with the d escent, rises with patrician dignity from 
her shoulders. I Icr sensitive, dreamy eyes gaze upon the 
spt'C'iator, no maitc'r fiom what direction he views them. 
Wi V (iiiiv(a' ()(' arrows li('s upon the ground at her side and 
a I<ii('(‘lmg maid huc^s tlu' strings of hci' sandals. Halfway 
up the mouiilain in (he (ar background are the ruins of 
somcaniiquc luiihliiigs. In the centre plan two camels 
browse u[)on the hillside, the dogs of Acteon rend their 
unfortunate master, and J 3 iana and her maids fly towards 
their sanctuary in the grotto under the hillside. Through 
the open arches we catch a glimpse of their canopied beds, 
and of a nvmph at her toilet. In the woods above the grotto 
is a rural banquet scene, where the guests surround a table 
spread within a summer-house roofed with vines. The 
architecture in the distant background, and the stream which 
winds its way through the whole landscape, around the 
trees behind Diana, where a wildcat holds a lamprey in its 
mouth, and between her and the grotto, where a fish sports 
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in the water, give remarkable depth to the composition. 
The splintered stump, the characteristic bark and foliage of 
every different tree, the variegated vines and leaves, the 
water in the sluggish stream and the mossy ground, were 
not only interpreted by a master hand but by one who 
loved and studied nature in her varying moods and forms. 

In the third tapestry (No. 22) Diana lowers her bow and 
turns her face from a bearded satyr whom she has wounded 
with an arrow. "I 'he poor fellow has raised an arm as if to 
parry the weapon, but without avail. An affriglucd hare 
watches her movements from its hiding place beneath some 
branches and leaves in the foreground. She wears the 
same blue robe beneath the same superb mantle as in the 
preceding tapestry, although it appears richer because it is 
draped differently and a greater amount of it is exposed to 
view. A quiver of arrows is fastened at her back, and the 
crescent adorns her hair. Her majestic figure is capitally 
drawn and splendidly posed. Her pensive, dreamy eyes 
gaze apparently into futurity, and express neither pride 
nor pleasure, but rather regret at the death wound she has 
inflicted. In the background to the left are the ruins of 
two ajitiqne buildings, before one of which a group of men 
and womcii gather round some game lying dead oji the 
terrace. One man deteiuls it from the dogs, ready to 
devour it, by beating them back with sticks. In the fore- 
ground to the left are some broken bits of architecture with 
lizards creeping in and out between them. In the quiet 
background scene a church and other buildings nestle 
among the trees. The distant view of forest and water, 
the near-by foliage heralding the approach of winter, and 
th e vines and turf, in fact all the landscape features, are 
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woven in soft, delicate and ext| nisi tel hannojiizcd colors. 
The whole composition is daintily gilded with the mellow 
light of an autumnal aKcnioon. 

In the foui tli tapestry (No. 23) a liJie looking woman 
nurses a child, with a how, an attribute of Diana, lying 
upon tlu' rug at hci* side. Her stately figure is well drawn and 
posed with unaftected dignity. She wears, over a delicate rose 
colored gown, a blue mantle richly embroidered with pecu- 
liar designs which probably represent the armorial bearings 
of some distinguished family. She sits upon a terra-cotta 
rug, beneath a dark blue canopy ornamented with stripes, 
and stretched between the columns supporting the crumb- 
ling arches of an ancient temple. It is weighed down in 
the middle by the hide of a leopard, whose head and paws 
dangle over its edge. 'Vhe right field is occupied by a 
foaming, rushing strt'am, down which serpents, broken 
column and statuary are Impetuously caialed. Ti'he center 
plan shows two wonuai, one o( whom struggles to escape 
iroin thr niheigwlu) has sc‘i/,ed lua’ by the hair, and the 
(c’cl of a statue whi< h hayt‘ withstood the shock of the 
waters. 'The summits of the moujitains in the back- 
groujid are covered with the rultis of temples and other 
antique buildings. The foreground is decorated with a 
vase filled with rich, ripe fruit, a glass goblet half full of 
wine, and a variegated lizard, which has sought a place of 
safety from the roaring torrent. 'Fhc light and shade 
effects have been admirably matnigcd, from the strojig glow 
bathing the woman and child, illuminating the momitain 
tops and glancing from the marbles ajid the canopy, to the 
soft hues beneath the arches and in the recesses of the 
temple. The perspective features have been treated with 
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equal ability by crowning the mountains with architecture 
and circling the ruins of the city from the central plan to 
the foreground, and twisting the stream through the right 
field from the base of the mountains to the steps of the 
temple. The variegated marbles in the architecture, and 
the rich, carved decorations in the arches and on the dado, 
have been reproduced with signal success. 

The priiicipal pcrsojiagc is a puz/de. The leopard’s 
skin and the bow indicate Diana herself, which the nursing 
babe apparently belies. Mythology, lioweveig informs us 
that Diana not only punished mothers wlio abandoned their 
children, but succored their offspring. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the subject was intended to demonstrate these 
episodes in her legendary life, and that even amidst ruins 
and chaos, she chastised heartless mothers and nursed their 
babes. Notwithstanding this possibility, it seems more 
reasonable to conclude that it represents, under the guise of 
the goddess, some great lady who was renewed for her 
charities, inasmuch as the compositions of the fifth, sixth 
and seventh tapestries preclude the belief that they were 
woven to illustrate any part of the mythological history of 
the goddess Diana. 

In the fifth tapestry (No. 24) two womeji dee from a 
dragon. The nearest one is the heroine of the scries, judging 
by her mantle and by the sleeves of her gown. I'hey certainly 
have reason to be terrified by the menacing aspect of the 
beast as he rears upon his hind legs and threatens them with 
his savage claws, fiery eyes, open mouth and forked tongue. 
He is a magnificent but ferocious looking animal, with 
golden breast and belly, bluish bristles on muzzle, neck, 
and back, gorgeous wings full of eyes and armed with 
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pointed ribs, many jointed and variegated tail, and webbed 
feet covered with shaded scales. I'he two women arc well 
drawn and move rapidly' as is sliown by the swirl of their 
robes and mantles. The mossy turf upon which they run 
actually appears to yield bcjieath their weight. Although 
the colors of their plctures(|ue costumes harmonize beauti- 
fully with those in the dragon, yet there is everything else 
but harmony in the feelings and purposes of the pursuer 
and pursued. The marshy border of the stream, the yellow 
scum upon the water, the trees, foliage, and distant fields, 
have, like the mossy turf, been interpreted with rare skill 
and judgment. 

Inasmuch as the boat in which they cross the stream in 
the second plan is poled by a man, it is impossible, judging 
by the fate of Acteon, to believe that either of the women 
represents the goddess Diana. 

In the sixth tapestry (No. 25) a majestic warrior has 
wtumdi'd (he dr:igon which (('ri'ilied ilu' women In the prcccd- 
iii;’ 1 .1 pes( I ;i nd his :il hl(‘(ic ;i ( I end;i ni, wil hd raw's one of the 
■ ninws^ w liK h has p('Me( I ;i(cd iis body henc'ath the upraised 
wniig. I Is dying iigonies have bc'en developed with remark- 
able ability, [)articailarly in the despairing eyes, the stiffening 
tail, the powerful leg, which convulsively straightens in 
death, and the gigantic wings still outstretched in a last 
effort to escape. The principal personage is unquestion- 
ably a portrait from life. The features are not those of 
an idealized model, but of a man painted as seen in flesh 
and blood by the cartoonist. His casque is ornamented 
with huge ostrich feathers. He wears a picturesque man- 
tle, similar in character and colors to those worn by Diana, 
but embroidered with different designs. It is gracefully 
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draped across his shoulders and about his body, over a richly 
decorated coat of mail. He carries a bow in his hand, and 
a quiver of arrows is strapped on his back. Although his 
outstretched hand betokens satisfaction with the work he 
has done, yet his eyes appear to read into futurity rather 
than gloat with joy over his victory. 

I'hc beginning of the fight is capitally delineated in the 
centic plan to the right, and to the left a river, spanned by 
a bridge ot masonry, winds its way towards the horizon. 
The ruins of an antiipie building crown the hilltop in the 
distant background. Hoth men exhibit energy and move- 
ment, and are capitally drawn and finely posed. T'he colors 
of their costumes and those of the dragon harmonize ad- 
mirably. Indeed the reddish tones in general and the red 
hose of the attendant in particular, distract the eyes from 
the blood which must of necessity be shown as flowing 
from the terrible wounds of the animal. A soft steady 
light pervades the whole composition. There are scarcely 
any strong hues, excepting those in the costume of the war- 
rior. Everywhere else the tones are warm and dark, or 
delicately shadowed by the approach of twilight. 

In the seventh tapestry (No. 26) a man and a woman 
promenade in a garden. He evidently explains some project to 
her as they walk along with his arm around her waist, f'hey 
are an imposing looking couple, well drawn and royally 
attired. She wears over an elegant, orange-colored robe, 
embroidered with designs mostly in red, a beautiful green 
tunic of striped and lustrous silk, decorated with a large 
and set pattern. He wears a full beard, and over a brown 
and red tunic, a rich yellowish mantle, draped across his 
left shoulder and tucked under his girdle in front. It is 
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evident from the gracefLil movements of the flowing parts 
of their costumes tliat that there is a stiff hrcc/.c blowing, 
and that the authors of the tapestry knew how to summon 
even the elements to their aid in this impressive exhibit of 
their talents and skill. 'I'he landscape represents a French 
garden, laid out in methodical form, decorated with a 
fountain, and surrounded in part by a balustrade. An open 
promenade, with a vine covered roof supported by termini 
partly encircles the little lake at the base of the mountains! 
The roof of the marble entrance to this promenade is 
decorated with vases of leaves and fruit. The spandrels 
of the large marble arch in the garden where three people 
are at work, are adorned with designs principally represent- 
ing “ Abundance.” Its top is crowned with a vase of 
leaves and fruit and a couple of reclining figures. The 
well developed landscape scene of rising hills, studded with 
chateaux and divided by stretches of stone walls, proves 
better than words that the aulliors were masters of all the 
laws 111 peispeetive. 'I'he yielding bank of mossy turf, and 
'he slow lloudng riimlei ar,' a iimng 1 he additional charms 
of 'Ills mieresimg and liiyjily deeoralive tapestry. The 
light IS dilfused with ecpial strength throughout the entire 
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Four Flemish Renaissance 
Tapestries. 

I lu;sc' i;i jH’sl rifs vvrrt' wovC'n in l^rtisscls near the mid- 
dle ot the XVI eeii(ur\ in I lie ;iU‘liei (d William dc Pan- 
nemaker who \v;is oiu' o( tlu: nuts! renowned o( that pleiad 
of J^ennsh inasler- w('a\‘ei's who made I he name of their 
coimtiy famous throiiL^hout the t'i\alized world. 

1 he mai'k of Ihiissels, Brabant, is woven In the bot- 
tom galon and the monogram of William de Panncmaker 
in the dextei upright galon of part of them. 

William de Panncmaker was the author of that remark- 
able scries consisting of 12 tapestries which represent the 
“Conquest of Tunis” by the Emperor Charles V and 
which are now preserved by Spain in the Escurial at Madrid 
among the choicest of her art treasurers. The cartoons 
wcic painted by Jean Vermeyen of Flanders who accom- 
panied the Fmperor in that war and made his Initial 
designs on the spot. 1 his woiiderfLiI series is known 
cvciywheic and although Panneniakt'r wove se\ vral others 
of gieat importance, yet it is not worth while to enumer- 
ate them all, for this one alone sufHccd to place him at the 
head of his profession even in Flanders. It may be of 
interest, however, to mention the two series Vertume and 
Pomona,” one of which is in the Escurial at Madrid, and 
the other, with the same subjects but enclosed in entirely 
(hffeient borders, is in this country, having previously 
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formed part of the Barbcrijii Collection. In the produc- 
tion of this grand series as well as in that of the 
“Apocalypse,” also at Madrid, Panneniaker, although he 
was personally the principal author of both, had two col- 
laborators whose nionogiams are woven in the dexter 
upright galons of certain pieces. It is more than prob- 
able that he had the same collaborators in the production 
of the Flemish Renaissance Series now on view in this 
exhibition. 

GuifFrey, the Director-General of the Gobelins, de- 
clares that “ the series ^ Conquest of Tunis ' and *• Vertume 
and Pomona’ are justly considered among the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the ancient Brussels ateliers,” and that 
“these grand works bear witness to the boundless reputa- 
tion of William tU- hannemaker whose place is marked in 
the hainlu'oti o(' the cedebrated Brussels master-weavers 
beside that ol heterde Ikmnemaker and Peter Van Aclst.” 
It will be rememln'i’ed (hat (he lattci' was the author of 
(he ghuidiis st'fies Acts ol the Ajxjstles” now in the 
VFiiuaii whieh wei(‘ v\'o\'(‘ii (oi‘ hope Feo X alter the car- 
toons of ICiplaud, and that tiu: foiinc'i’ was the author of 
the “Life of C’hrist ” now at iVladrid, the cartoons for part 
(jt which were painted by Van Orley, although they were 
for some time attributed to Rogier Van der Weyden. 

No. 27. — Height 14 feet 7 inches. Width 12 feet 9 
inches. 

In this tapestry a large body of cavalry, armed 
with spears and with banners flying, mai'ch across the 
centre plan in front of their three chiefs who occupy^ the 
left foreground. The background is filled with bodies of 
both cavalry and infantry on opposite sides of a stream. 
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'The inflintry are drawn up in battle array but make no 
cfFort to dispute the passage of the cavalry and the lot of 
camels and elephants across the stream by the three bridges 
throwJi over it, which forces the conclusion that the whole 
composition lepresejits the manoeuvres of an army rather 
than the iH'gInning of a battle. 

No. z8. — -1 bight i ^ feet 8 Inches. Width 13 feet 8 
inches. 

In the (oregroniul of' this tapestiy a man has 
laised a heavy club sluddcal with ii-on points, to strike 
a huge sea-lion whic ii, spouting vvateig attempts to climb 
up a bank towaials a woman wlio starts 1t> run away iji 
alarm. d'hc left foi-egi-oLiiul and ccjitrc plan arc filled 
with hunting secaies the near background discloses a 
French chateau and garden, and the whole far background 
consists of hillsides covered with trees and a range of bald 
mountain peaks. 

29. — Height 14 feet 9 inches. Width 12 feet 10 
Inches. 

This tapestry illustrates a battle scene. In both 
the first and second plans a lot of cavaliers, some on foot 
aiul sonu' on hoi seback, engage in deadly conflict. Several 
have aht'adv bet n stix'tt'hcd upon tlie ground but the others 
continue the stiaiggle vN'ilh unabated vigor. One poor 
knight iji tiie second plan leans bat kwaial <jn his iiorse in 
agony as his antagonist plunges a spear into his body. An- 
other knight, in the immediate foreground, is on the point 
of transfixing his fallen opponent with his spear. The 
peculiar device upon each of the different shields indicated 
its owner at that epoch to his friends and foes as clearly as 
his coat of arms. 
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No, ^O. — Height 10 tcct I I iiu'lifs. IvOngtli 12 feet y 
ijK'hcs. 

This tapestry illustrates a dual scene. In the 
centre plan a nuniher of ladies and gentlemen, partly on 
foot and partly <>n horseback are hunting with falcons and 
dogs. In the left foi'eground three women have grouped 
themselves aromid a basket of flowers. This group prob- 
ably represents the companions of Proserpine when she 
was carried off by Neptune who whirls through the air in 
his chariot and horses on a bank of clouds with his unwill- 
ing captive in the dexter upper corner. The whole back- 
ground consists of a landscape scene dotted with chateaus 
and gardens. This is a peculiarly inteiestmg tapestry, not 
only for the character of its composition and the different 
subjects illustrated, but for the life and movement of the 
hunting party, and the grief and dismay manifested by the 
companions of Proserpine, particularly by the one who 
has thrown her arms wide apart. 1 his tapestry does not 
belong to the same series as the preceding, as is evident by 
the dissim i lari I V m the borders and m the si/.e of the per- 
sonages represented, alihougli it was woven at the same 
epoch and illustrates people clad in costumes of the same 
age. The border is narrower, the bouquets of flowers are 
smaller, and it is totally different in that the individual sub- 
jects in the centres of the horizontal and upright borders 
are enclosed in medallion shaped cartouches. 

All four of these tapestries are remarkable for thcii soft 
and delicate colors; for their delicious background scenes; 
for their grand perspective qualities ; for their magnificent 
men and women, clad in rich and picturesque costumes , 
and for the varied and attractive subjects included in their 
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borders. These borders are of unusual width and are 
divided by architectural motives and bouquets of flowers 
and fruits into several compartments each of which repre- 
sents an independent scene. In fact they are marvels of 
textile art, for they exhibit a wonderful luxuriance of mo- 
tives, exquisitely developed, skilfully combined, and woven 
to form, if such an expression is allowed, symphonies in 
color. 


The Achill cs Series. 

Ctjiiiposcd of Two Tapestries. 
iMiritlicd with Gold and Silver Threads. 

No. 31 — Height, 13 ft. 7 in. Length, 15 ft. 4 in. 

It represents a priest, attired in a rich robe, about to 
sacrifice a lamb upon the altar in the centre field. He is 
attended by two acolytes each of whom carries a flaming 
lamp. In the right field stands a woman and her child. 
She carries a vase and evidently offers it and the pile or 
vases, etc., in the centre foreground as gifts to the god or 
goddess to whom the sacrifice is offered. The right border 
consists of a female caryatid, with a Minerva-hke head, 
carrying a shield on which appears the head of Medusa. 
The left bordei' consists of a male caiyatid, with a Jove- 
like lieatl. In llit' lop bordc'r thei‘e are c]ierLd’)S, holding 
festO(jns of flowers and Iniils, and a cartouch enclosing a 
Latin inscription designatijig the subject illustrated in the 
tapestry. 

No. 32 — Height, 13 ft. 6 in. Width, 13 feet. 

It represents a king with a scowling face, sitting on a 
throne chair and looking savagely at a youth stajidijig in the 
left field who is in :the act of drawijig his sword. T.'here 
are thi*ee meji iji the riglu field, one of wliom places his 
hand in that of the king as if to l estrain the latter's anger. 
In the centre foreground there reclines a huge and superbly 
drawn lion. 
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1 he right border consists of a female caryatid, with 
two snakes coiled roujid its base and spitting and hissing at 
each other. The left border consists of a male caryatid 
blindfolded and with chains hanging over the mantle enclos- 
ing its torso. 

In the top border there are cherubs, holding festoons of 
flowers and fruits, and a cartouch enclosing a Latin inscrip- 
tion designating the sulpect illustrated in the tapestry. 

These tapestiic's w(rc‘ woven in ITandeis during the 
first half of the XVII cc'iitury, in the atelic'i^ of the ccle- 
biated Jean Van Lecfdael whose sigiiaturt' appears in the 
bottom galon of the second one, I he fame of this master 
spread throughout the whole tapestiy world and many of 
the most remarkable tapestries of the XVII century which 
now adorn the museums and palaces of Europe, issued from 
his ateliei, and tliat of Ins son Guillaume Van Leefdael. 
Among those in this country which owe their origin to 
him IS the well-known series of “ Cleopatra and Mark 
Antony now in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. 

The tapestries which are the subject of this sketch are 
lemarkably line examples of decorative art. The figures 
arc colossal to be sure but they arc well di-awn, full of 
vigor and character, and chef (focuvit's of the t'poeh of 
production. The lights and shades have heen admirably 
managed and the perspective treatment shows equal skill 
and expel ience. The features of the principal personages 
are almost all extraordinary. It is fair to presume they 
weie diawn ftom life inasmuch as they are unusually natural. 
The tapestries have been repaired to a certain extent, but 
most foitunately these repairs are largely in the upper parts 
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above the personages and In the accessory designs, and 
therefore do not injure the origijiality noi’ diminish the artis- 
tic importance of the [lersonagc's. 

It was a happy thought to inti*oducc carytides support- 
ing the roofs of tlie porticos under which the scenes repre- 
sented arc enacted, for they not only make uncommon, and 
exceedingly effective borders, but they contribute largely to 
the perspective effects of both compositions. 


The Series Meleager and Atalanta. 

Composed of Three Tapestries, two of which are exhibited. 


Myth()l()gic;il History, 

Meleager was the son of (Ifiicus, whom Hacchus 
had initiated in tlic culture of tlie vdne phnit,, and in the 
production of wine. His mother was Altluea, grand- 
daughter of the god Mars. At the birth of Meleager, 
Oneen Althma consulted the Parcae or Fates as to the 
length of his life, and was warned by them that as soon as the 
billet or brand of wood, which was then burning on the 
hearth, should be entirely consumed, Meleager would die. 
The afFrightened mother seized the burning brand, extin- 
guished the hre upon it, and carefully concealed it. By 
this act she rendered her son invulnerable. 

Atalanta was the daughter of lasius. King of Arcadia. 
Her fatiier desired a son, and was so indittnant at the birth 
of a daugliter that lie lu-artlessly exposed his infant to death 
in the forest. She was suc'kled by a siic-ht'ar, until dis- 
covered by some hu liters, who named lua A talanta and 
reared her. Naturally she followed the chase with ardor 
and devotion, and developed into a magnificent and cour- 
ageous woman. 

The names of Meleager and Atalanta are indissolubly 
associated in the renowned hunt of the Calydonian boar, 
and the recital of the causes and results of that classical 
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event would clearly depict the subjects of these tapestries. 
At a harvest festival King CKiicus neglected to pay the 
usual honors to Diana. The ijidignant goddess, to punish 
him for the slight, sent a ferocious boar of enormous size, 
to ravage the fields of Calydon. No ordinary mortals were 
capable of killing the terrible beast, so the Aetolians 
besought Meleager, the King’s son, who inherited the 
prowess of his ancestor, the god Mars, and who was 
endowed with invulnerability, to undertake the perilous 
task. The magnitude of the danger can best be appreci- 
ated by recalling the names of the celebrated heroes sum- 
moned by Meleager to assist him. They were the 
renowned Theseus, the fierce Jason, the brothers Castor 
and Pollux, Peleus, the father of Achilles, Telamon, the 
father of Ajax, the wise Nestor and the superb Atalanta. 
In the “Meleager” of Euripides there is a full account of 
the arms and appearance of all the heroes present at this 
renowned hunt. They agreed that the head and hide of 
the boar should be the trophy of the one who slew it. 
After nine days of feasting, all the assembled guests pre- 
pared for the chase and soon discovered the savage beast in 
his lair, amongst the reeds in a marshy strip of ground. 
Jason threw his spear, but in its flight Diana removed its 
point, and the boar, uninjured, assailed Nestor, who was 
obliged to seek safety in the branches of a large tree. 
Telamon in his impetuosity stumbled and fell, but an arrow 
from Atalanta pierced the boar’s hide and drew the first 
blood. It was a slight wound, but Meleager proclaimed it 
with delight. Anceus, excited by envy, loudly defied both 
the hoar and Diana, and rushed towards the infuriated 
beast, but was quickly slain by it. The lance of Theseus, 
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although thrown with desperate strength, glanced on the 
bough of a tree and failed to reach its object. Meleager, 
after one unsuccessful effort, thrust his spear into the 
boar’s side, inflicting a serious wound ; he then drew his 
sword and with repeated strokes finally killed it. The 
other hunters crowded around him, congratulated him, and 
proclaimed him cutitled to its head and hide, but, through 
his love for Atalauta,he declared that both belonged to her 
since she had given the savage beast its first wound, and 
notwithstandiiig the protests of some, he cut off its head 
and presented it to her, as is illustrated in the first tapestry. 
On her return to Arcadia, Phlexippus and 'Poxeus, uncles 
of Meleager and brothers of Althsa, assailed her and 
foicibly robbed her of the trophy under the pretext that if 
Meleager resigned it for himself, he could not do so for the 
rest of the family. Meleager, furious at the wrong done 
the maiden he loved, forgot the ties of kindred, fiercely 
attacked his uncles, tore the boar’s head from them and 
killed them both, as is illustrated in the second tapestry. 
When Althaa repaired to the temples to offer sacrifices for 
the victory of her son over the Calydonian boar, she 
learned of the terrible fate of her brothers, and by whose 
ha they had been slain. With frenzied haste she 
changed her “ garments of rejoicing for those of mourn- 
ing- Grief at the loss of her brothers coerced her into 
desiring to revenge their death upon her son. In despair 
she lifted from its place of concealment the fateful brand, 
with which destiny had linked his life and commanded her 
attendants to prepare a sacrificial fire. “ Four times she 
essayed to place the brand upon the pile ; four times draws 
back shuddering at the thought of bringing destruction upon 
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her son. Now .she is pale at the thought of the purposed 
deed, now flushed with anger at his act, Init the sister 
finally prevails over the mother,” and a prey to conflicting 
emotions, she thrust the brand into the fatal fire, as is 
illustrated in the third tapestry. It “ gave, or seemed to 
give, a deadly groan,” and the unfortunate Meleager was 
seized on the instant with sudden and serious illness. As 
the fire consumed the brand his sufferings weakened him, 
and when it was reduced to ashes his body was a lifeless 
corpse. Remorse drove Althasa to suicide, and Diana, 
taking pity on the uncontrollable grief of the sisters of 
Meleager, metamorposed them into birds. 


Series Meleager and Atalanta. 

Composed of 3 tapestries, enriched with gold and silver threads. 

No. 33. — Not here exhihited. Meleager presents Atalanta 
witli the iicad of tlic Calyt^lonian boar. 

llcig'lil ii feel inclu's. Widlli ififetd. r inch. 

Meleager partly kneels upon the body of the huge 
animal, as he offers Atalanta its head. In his left hand he 
holds upright a short and heavy sword; behind him an 
attemdant, with a long javelin iji his right band, holds the 
dog of his master in leash. Atalanta is seated beneath ^ 
tree, ujider a drapery suspended from its branches. She 
extends one hand towards Meleager, and the other rests 
upon her bow. Behind her are three of her maids, and at 
her right a young huntress, with a quiver at her back, 
shows unmistakable joy at the honor shown her mistress. 
The dogs of Atalanta lie near her feet, 

d'his tapestry, unfortunately, has not yet been brought 
to America, so a jihotograpli of it is exhibited. 

No. 34. — Meleager attacks and kills his imcles. 

Height 11 feet inches, \Vitl!h kj tiH'l 7 inches. 

Meleager has overtakeji his ujtclcs at the edge of a 
forest, and successfully struggles to recover the boar’s 
head, of which they had forcibly deprived Atalanta. One 
is already mortally wounded and lies dying upon the 
ground ; the other, astride the body of his fallen brother, 
vainly endeavors to retain possession of the trophy which 
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Meleager has seized with his right hand, whilst with his 
left he is about to plunge his sword into his antagonist. 
Atalanta, with horror stricken countenance, flies from the 
scene. 

No. 35. — The Mother of Meleager thrusts the fatal brand 
into the fire. 

Height II feet 5 inches. Width 7 feet 10 inches. 

Queen Althaea raises her mantle to shield her eyes 
from the sight of her unnatural crime as she abandons to 
the flames the billet of wood, upon the preservation of 
which the life of her son depended. The fire is built 
upon a sacrificial altar, with three legs and claw feet, which 
is placed in front of a term or column, surmounted with 
the bust of a scowling satyr. The avenging goddess 
Tisiphone, whose head, with hair entwined with serpents, 
appears amidst the smoke, has seized the wrist of the 
Queen and prevents her from withdrawing the fatal brand 
from the flames. 

These tapestries were woven in Ibusscls, after the car- 
toons of Ja: Ih'un, in the thirtl (piaiter of the XVII cen- 
tury, by G. Van tier Strecken, Doyen of the Guild of 
tapestry weavers, whose signature is woven in the bottom 
galon of one of them. The engravings of these cartoons 
can be seen in the Cabinet of Engravings in the National 
Library at Paris, and have been compared with these tapes- 
tries so as to verify the statement that the latter are inter- 
pretations from the original cartoons of Le Brun. Another 
series was woven in the Gobelins for the Duke of Orleans, 
and is now preserved in the Gardc-Meuble at Paris. The 
borders are of unusual beauty and wonderful richness in 
design, consisting of flowers, fruits and leaves, swords, 
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spears, bows, quivers of arrows, horns, helmets, plumes, 
live and dead game, urns and brands mingled in remarkable 
artistic purity. One of the aforesaid engravings illustrates 
these magnificent borders alone without any interior sub- 
ject, in the place of which, however, are engraved the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ TAPESTRIES 
OF 

nis ROYAL HIGHNESS 
MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, 
REPRESENTING 
THE HISTORY OF MELEAGER 

DESCRIBED IN THE 8tH BOOK OF THE METAMORPHOSES OF OVID. 
EXECUTED AFTER THE CARTOONS OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
CHARLES LE BRUN, 

CHIEF ARTIST OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 

ENGRAVED BY THE DIRECTION AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF B. PICART, 

M.D.C.C.XIV.” 


The costumes of the principal personages represented 
are richly charged with gold and silver threads. When 
the opulent nobles and rich families of France sacrificed 
their gold and silver objects of art, and plate to the 
depleted treasury of Louis XIV, the use of these costly 
threads in tapestries was discontinued. Consequently 
even if they were unsigned it would be evident that this 
scries was made prior to these sacrifices. The fineness of 
their tissue, their wealth of gold and silver threads, the 
evidence that they are interpretations from the original 
cartoons of Le Brun, and the celebrity of the atelier from 
which they issued, establish that they were made for a 
great prince like the Count of Artois, or for one who had 
a semi-royal exchequer and who could control cartoons 
belonging to the crown. 

To sum up, the borders are marvellously beautiful in 
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character, technique, and harmony of color; the composi- 
tion of each tableau is strong, life-like and full «f action, 
the personages represented arc superblv drawn and ski II- 
h.llv grouped, each face clearly portraying the emotions 
which control Its owner ; the colors are soft and delicate 
have been admirably selected and harmoniously blended so 
that the figures melt delightfully imp the landscape back- 
grounds. The tapestries are of the fines; quality and the 
best workmanship, were woven in a glorious era of art, in 
a celebrated atelier, after cartoons by a great master, and 
conseqiicjitly rank among the most important cabinet 

specimens of antique Flemish tapestrv' weaving in ex- ■ 

Jstence. 

No. 36 ._Queen Cleopatra summoned before Augustus 

C^sar. ® 

Height. lo feet 6 inches. Length, 14 feet 6 inches. 

1 his tapestry was woven in Flanders during the last 
quarter of the XVII centmy and represents Cleopatra 
attended by her maids of honor appearing before Imperial 
C*sar and his suite. All the figures are gracefully drawn, 
nchly costumed and skilfully grouped. Cleopatra carries 
a fan of ostrich feathers. Cssar wears the costume of a 

Roman general and two pages cari'v the train of his 
mantle. 

The tragic end of the Queen after her unavailing 
attempt to fascinate and enthrall the mighty emperor is too 
well known to require comment, hut at the same time, the 
romanttc halo which hovers over every work of art por- 
traying any episode in the life of this unfortunate and 
capricious Queen invests it with additional attractions. 

The tapestry is unusually decorative and picturesque in 
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general effect, is woven in soft, harmonious colors, and the 
landscape background makes a charming foil to the inter- 
esting group in the foregroud. 

37- — The coronation of the King. 

Height, 12 feet 7 inches. Length, 12 feet 5 inches. 

This tapestry was woven in Flanders during the last 
quarter of the XVII century and is part of a number 
which decorated the Buonsignori palace of Sienna, Italy, 
for more than a century. 

The king, with arms crossed upon his breast, kneels 
upon a cushion and has laid his helmet upon the step 
near him. Behind him stand a black page and three 
Asiatic looking officers, one of whom holds a banner over 
him. The Priest or Emperor performing the act of coro- 
nation stands upon the steps of a palace and is supported 
by three ministers or courtiers. 

Tradition states that the subject represented is ‘^Charle- 
magne crowning one of his feudatories.” 

The composition is attractive and well developed, the 
colors of the tapestry are soft and harmonious, and it is a 
picturesque and exceedingly decorative specimen of Flem- 
ish art. 

No. 38 . — King Solomon Tapestries. 

Height, 9 feet 6 iuche.s. Length, 12 feet 2 inches. 

King Solomon, seated on his throne, leans forward and 
crowns the Queen of Sheba. He wears a crown and carries a 
sceptre, and she is attended by four maids of honor. 

39* Battle Scene in King Solomon^s time. 

Height, 10 feet 6 inches. Width, 10 feet 3 inches. 

A conquered King, standing outside the gates of his 
vanquished city, tenders his crown to King Solomon, who 
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refuses to accept it. The soldiers contijuie fighting in the 
background^ a couple of harsemen are engaged in deadly 
contest in the second plaii^ and a despairing officer throws 
himself upon his sword in the foreground. 

These tapesti ies were woveji in Lombardy, Italy, dur- 
ing the last (juaitei’ of the XVII centui'v. They are 
woi thy of study on account of the excellence of their 
compositions, their harmonious colors, softened by time, 
their graceful drawing, the sympathetic beauty of the 
Queen and the manly strength and power of the male per- 
sonages. 

No. 40. — Carnival Scene in Venice. 

Height, 12 feet 9 inches. Width, 9 feet 9 inches. 

This tapestry was woven in Italy in the last quarter of 
the XVII century. In the foreground two persons in rich 
costumes point at two women and a man who appear at 
the window of a tower. Two officials stand at the foot of 
the tower evidently consulting whether their duty requires 
them to investigate what is going on above which so deeply 
inteiests all the spectators particularly the gaping boy. 

In the centre of the top border is a crown and other 
paraphernalia of a sovereign Prince, 

It is fine in texture and its colors are rich and well 
preserved. The beautiful twisted and fluted columns 
which form the lateral borders indicate the nationality of 
the authoi of the cartoon and materially add to the attract- 
iveness of the main composition. 

No. 41. — The Toilet of Veiuis. 

Height 9 feet 6 hudies. Wit[th 7 feci; 9 inches. 

This tapestiy is of h rcnch origin and was most pro- 
bably woven at Beauvais during the first quarter of the 
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XVIII century after a cartoon inspired by Boucher. The 
goddess of Love has just descended in her car from Olym- 
pus upon a bank of clouds. She is attended by her em- 
blematic turtledoves and by the gods of Love and Hymen, 
the latter bearing his lighted torch. She has alighted upon 
a grassy mound adorned with flowers over which she has 
thrown her rich red mantle, and a little cupid presents her 
with a golden apple as she steps into the stream of water 
which flows, laden and scented with flowers, from an urn 
upon which a river nymph reclines. The tapestry is sur- 
rounded with a conventional border largely made up of 
architectural foliage and other characteristic designs. Venus 
is a model of beauty and loveliness as she gracefully re- 
clines upon one knee and arm and enjoys in advance the 
delicious luxury of a bath. She takes no notice of the 
little cherub offering the apple, nor of the two others float- 
ing on the bank of clouds, but dreamily watches the rippling 
water. The gods of Love and Hymen, on the contrary, 
intently follow all her movements. The huge cloud which 
has borne her to earth floats away in the distance and partly 
envelops her as well as the river nymph, the attendant gods 
and the doves. This tapestry is a veritable work of art, as 
it is the product of a master\s hand. The composition is 
thoroughly Boucher in style and chai'actci*, t]ic colors are 
soft and delicate, the flowers arc exquisitely moulded and 
shaded, the water is absolutely transparent, and the person- 
ages are artistically drawn and their flesh tints are admir- 
ably reproduced. 


A Brief Account of the Antiquar- 
ians of the Art Institute. 


In the year 1877 se\^eral ladies residing in Chicago 
met in the house of Dr. R. N. Isham and organized the 
Chicago Society of Decorative Art. 

The objects of the Society were to create in this 
community a desire for artistic decoration and for a knowledge 
of the best methods of ornamentation ; to provide training 
in artistic industries, and enable decorative artists to render 
their labor remunerative.” In the year 1888 these aims 
had been so far accomplished that the members did not feel 
the necessity of keeping up the active work of the Society, 
and therefore the purely business interests were disposed of. 
The Society desired to affiiliate itself more closely with 
the Art Institute, and \n 1891 it was resolved to devote its 
funds and influence to the collection of antiquities in pot- 
tery, china, embroideries, laces, etc., to be presented to the 
Art Institute, 

At the annual meeting held in November, 1894, it was 
resolved to change the name of the Society to one which 
should more nearly express the object which it now has in 
view, and the title adopted was The Antiquarians of the 
Art Institute. 

All ladies who desire to help in this work of adding 
museum articles to the already beautiful collection, are 
invited to join this association by sending ;^5 to the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Dudley Wilkinson, 163 Rush St., who will 
return ticket granting all privileges of the association. 
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the Antiquarians to the Art In- 
stitute. 

I 

Miniature. — Artist unknown, donor unknown. Nucleus 
of the present collection, 1890. 

Collection of Ecclesiastical Embroideries. — Span- 
ish. Conventional designs, embroidered in silk floss, 
outlined with gold on silver tapestry cloth, seven 
pieces. 

Three vestments, i6th century; 

One chasuble, 17th century; 

One cope, 17th century; 

One banner, i8th century; 1 

One band, 17th century. 

Collection of Fourteen Antique Fans. — French and 
English. 1 8th century and early part of 19th century. 

Divan and Pillow Covers. — Persian. Blue silk studded 
with brass ornaments. 

Archbishop's Sedan Chair, — Spanish. 1 7th century. , 

Frame is of carved wood, gilded, exterior covered 1 

with elaborate embroidery, silk, gold thread and horse ' 

hair, upon cream-white satin. 

Chalice Veil. — 17th century. White silk, embroidered J 

in colors. Presented by Mrs. John N. Jewett. | 

Antique Crimson and Gold Silk Dress. — Worn by 
a Hindoo woman. 

Presented by Mrs. Mahlon Ogden. 
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Turkish Jackei’, — K nibroitlcicxl in worn in the 

Royal Harem, Caiiro. 

IheseiiLet! i^y Mis. A. A. Sprague, 

Pair Broca nr: Srii*i'i;Rs. — Witli silver luiekles, woi'ii by 
Sybil l^rout when preseiUed at the court ot Cliarles 11 
of England. 

Presented by Mrs. S. 1 . Hurtt, New York. 

Baptismal Mantle. — Blue silk brocade, used in the 
family of Baron Prout, of England, from about the 
year 1670 to 1842. 

Presented by Mrs. S. I. Hurtt, New York. 

One Yard Point d’Aiguille Lace. — 15th century. 
Presented by Mrs. Charles Emerson, Concord, Mass. 

Greek Archbishop’s Mitre. — Byzantine. i6th cen- 
tury. Embroidered in pearls and jewels. 

Bishop’s Mitre, 15TH Century. — Scarlet silk, embroid- 
ered in gold thread and seed pearls. 

Silver Koran Hoi.dkr. — 18th century. 

Leather Book Cover. — - iStli century. 

One Silver C’oeeiO': Cur I-Ioi.dek. 

Two Brass CoeejO': Caji* Homji'.rs. — 18th century. 

Presented by Dikran G. Kelekian. 


Purchased from the Columbian Exposition. 

Crimson and Cream Brocade. — Italian. ( Milan. j Be- 
ginning of the 17th century. 

Green Brocade. — Italian. C'alled “ eyes of the tiger,” 
beginning of the ; 5th century. Only a few pieces 
remaining, which belong to museums in Ifurope. 

Yellow Brocade wtph Su.vJ'IR. — Italian, Beginning of 
i6th century. 
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Green Brocade. — Italian. (Venice.) End of i6th 

century. 

Rhodes Embroidery. — 17th century. 

Pair Kurdish Lady’s Boots. — i8th century. 

Brocade Belt. — Persian. 17th century, with gold and 
silver threads. 

Pair Overshoes. — i8th century. 

Embroidered Velvet. — Italian. (Genoa.) Beginning 
of 15th century. 

Velvet. — French. 15th century. The other half is in 
the Art Museum of Berlin. 

Persian Embroidery. — 17th century. 

Embroidered Shoes. — Persian. 17th century. Silver 
heel pieces. 

Two Pieces Persian Embroidery. 

Embroidery. — Spanish. (Grenada.) 14th century. 

Embroidered Band. — French. i6th century. 

Velvet. — European. 17th century. 

Leather Book Cover. — With silver threads. i8th cen- 
tury. 

Pair Wooden Shoes. — With silver ornaments. Turkish. 

Ajour Band. — Spanish. i6th century. 

Pearl Studded Belt with Buckles. 

Book Cover. — Green satin embroidered. 

Cope. — Italian. (Venice.) i8th century. Embroidered 
in silver and silk floss. Belonging to the family of 
Sessler Morosino Bisselle. 

Table Cover. — Italian. 15th century. Brocatello with 

border of applique and embroidery. 

Portiere of Crimson Velvet. — Italian. (Genoa.) 17th 
century. Family coat of arms embroidered in the 
centre, border in applique. 
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I 894. 

Stole. — J iipimcse. 1 ytli cc'iitiiry. Tea brown silk, liro- 

cack'd ill colors. 

Stoml. — |a|xiiK'sc, laitc 17th century. Olice green silk, 
brocaded iji colors. J 3 esign of dragons. 

Stoll-:. — Japajicse. Early i8th century. Blue silk, orna- 
mented with scroll work in colors. 

Stole. — Japanese. i8th century. Red silk, brocaded in 

green, gold and white. 

No-Kyogen Roee. Japanese. Early 1 8th century. Flower 
cart pattern, brocaded in many colors. 

Priest’s Vestment. — Japanese. i8th century. Shokko 

design woven in colors. 

Altar Cloth. — Japanese. Late i8th century. Tea 
brown silk with geometric design in gold and colors. 

JiMBAORi (PAKAOi-: SuiiCOA'i'), — Japanese. Late i8th cen- 
tury. Dark blue silk, with design oi di'agous woven 
in colors. 

T. EMPL1-: Hanging. — Japanese. Pre-restoration time. 
Chrysanthemums (^Impeiial ciest] on upper part of 
hanging. Solid embroidery of antique style, with 
brocade trimmings. 

Cabinet. — Spanish. i6th century. Exterior ornamented 
with gilded ironwork, inlaid with ivory within and 
without. 

Wedding Gown. — Japanese. Golden age. Silk warp, 
gold thread filling, brocaded with plum twigs and 
blossoms. 

Embroidery. — East Indian. Three bands of striped silk 

alternating with four wider bands of white linen, 
embroidered with flowers. 

Presented by Mr. H. H. Getty. 
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Lady s Cloak. — East Indian. Scarlet cloth, embroidered 
in white silk. 

Scarf End. — Persian. i8th century. Blue camels hair. 
Presented by Mrs. John J. Glessner. 


Coat and Waistcoats. — Formerly the property of and 
worn by Marshal Ney, 1769-1815. Coat of plum 
color velvet, embroidered. Waistcoats of white silk, 
embroidered. Presented by Mrs. T. B. Blackstone. 

Velvet Purse. — French. 17th cejitury. Embroidered 
in silver. Duplicate in South Kensington Museum, 
London. Presented by Mrs. John N. Jewett. 

Priest’s Robe. — Spanish. White silk embroidered in 
colors. Presented by Mrs. E. S. Stickney. 

Brocade. — Japanese. Blue silk embroidered in gold. 

Presented by Mrs. S. E. Barrett. 

Collection of Italian BRocaDEs. — 

Green Brocade with gold and silver designs^ 
Crimson Brocade with gold and color designs; 
Cloth of gold brocaded in pale pink. 

Presented by Mr. C. L. Hutchinson. 


1895. 

Collection of Brocades and Laces. — I talian. 13th to 

l8th century. 713 pieces. 

Presented by Mr. Martin A, Ryerson. 


Embroidery. — Italian. Part of a head dress. 

Antique Lace. — Venetian. Rose point. 

Antique Lace. — Valenciennes. 

Presented by Mrs. Sumner Ellis. 
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Fan. — English, 17th century. Carved ivory; painting 

believed to be by Sii’ Joshua Reynolds. 

Archbishop's CROsiiot. lytli century. Silver j'e[H)ussc. 


Plate. — Spanish. \yxh century. T.'alavcra ware. 

Blue Jar. — Spanish. 17th century. "Falavera ware. 

Anns of the Bishop of Toledo. 

Presented by Mrs. F. H. Gardiner. 


Brussels Lace. — Court Ruffles and Jabot formerly be- 
longing to George II, 1680. 

Antependium or Altar Frontal. — Egyptian. 12th cen- 
tury. Woven of flax. 

Velvet Hangings. — Genoese. 15th century. Color the 
rare ruby called “ pigeon blood.” 

Cavalier's Dress. — i8th century. Brown plush embroi- 
dered. White satin waistcoat. 


Lace. — Flemish. 17th ccntuiy. 

Koran. — A ntique. 

Embroidered Clo'ch. — From 'Fomb of Rameses 1 . 

Obtained from Museum of Boulak. 
Shell Fan. — 17th century. 

Fan. — French. i8th century. Carved ivory inlaid with 
gold. Presented by Mrs. H. O. Stone. 


Two Pieces Antique KMJiRoiDERy. — Figures on white 
satin. Framed. 

Presented by Prof, aiid Mis. Wm. Gardiner Hale. 
Wedding Coffer, — Florentine. Carved gilt with 
painted panels. Presented by R. Hall McCormick. 
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Scarf of Pineapple Cloth. — Embroidered, Brought 
from China about 1840. 

Presented by Mrs. Geo. Higginson, Jr. 

Holy Water Cup. — Florentine. End of i6th century. 
Style of Cellini. Background of gilt bronze. Figures 
of Virgin and Child of Silver. Frame of carved 
wood. Presented by Mrs. J. Y. Scammon. 

Four Pieces Lace. — S icilian. 

Three Pieces Embroidery. — S aracenic. 

One Piece Embroidery. — I talian. On white silk. 

One Piece Embroidery. — Early French. On canvas. 

Mexican Idol. — G old. 

Bronze Lamp. — Naples. Antique. 

One Roman Medal. 

Two Roman Coins. — Bronze. Anicetus Pont. M. 155 
A. D.3 Gregorius IIII, Pont M. 827 A. D. 

One Silver Coin. — Gregorius II, Pont. M. 715 A. D. 

Presented by Mrs. J. Y. Scammon. 

Priest’s Over Robe. — Japanese, early i8th century. Red 
satin, brocaded in colors. 

Priest’s Under Robe. — Japanese, early i8th century. 
Green corded silk. Both worn by Buddhist High 
Presented by Mrs. Chas. N. Pope. 

Gold Head Dress. — Holland. Antique. Worji in province 
of Friesland. 

Embroidered Robe. — From Manila, Phillippine Islands. 
Pine apple cloth, embmidered by natives. Five 
yards long. Exhibited at London Exposition, 1851. 

Presented by Mrs. J. W. Scott, Mrs. George E. Adams, 

Mrs. George Bass, Mrs. Charles R. Crane, Mrs. John C, 

Coonley, Mrs. Samuel F. Gross, Mrs. Walter L. Peck, 

Mrs, George Sturges. 
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Adams, Mrs. Cyrus H. 
Adams, Mrs. George E. 
Adsit, Mrs. Charles C. 
Allerton, Mrs. S. W. 
Andrews, Mrs. Irene F, 
Armour, Mrs. Philip D. 
Austin, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Averj, Mrs. Frank M. 
Ayer, Mrs. B. F. 

Ayer, Mrs. E. E. 

Baker, Mrs. Alfred L. 
Baker, Mrs. F. H. 

Barbour, Mrs, Edward 
Bannard, Mrs. Henry C. 
Barnes, Mrs. Charles J. 
Barrett, Mrs, S. E. 

Bartlett, Mrs. A. C. 
Bartlett, Miss Florence 
Bausher, Mrs. Henry 
Beach, Mrs. Myron H. 
Beckwith, Mrs. Corydon 
Beidler, Mrs. William H. 
Bellas, Mrs. Thomas 
Birch, Mrs. Flugh T. 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Blair, Mrs. Chauncey J, 
Blair, Mrs, Henry 
Blair Mrs. Lyman 
Blair, Mrs, William 
Blatchford, Mrs. E. W. 
Boal, Mrs. Chas. T. 

Boal, Miss 


Bodman, Mrs. L. W. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bradwell, Mrs. Thomas 
Brega, Mrs. Chas. 

Briggs. Mrs. David C. 
Broomell, Mrs. G. D. 
Buckingham, Miss Kate S. 
Burley, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Burrows, Mrs. Thomas 
Burton, Mrs. Stiles 
Bush, Miss Emma 
B3 ram, Mrs. Augustus 

Carpenter, Mrs. A. A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. George A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. W. O. 
Cariniehael, M rs. G. S. 
Cary M rs. Win. H. 

Cass, Mrs. G. W, 

Cal on, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Chalmers Mrs. Wm, J. 
Chandler, Mrs. Frank 
Chapman, Mrs, J. D. 
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